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HE elegant Hiftories of Scotland and of Charles V. have 
fufficiently apprifed the public of the merit of the authory 
and have defervedly gained him a place among writers: of the 
firft rank in the hiflorical department, whether ancient or mo- 
dern: As he tanrtot eafily acquire greater reputation than he 
poffes, and as the Hiftory of America can fcarcely be fup- 
pofed to furpafs the preceding Hiftories in ahy branch of the 
executiofi, all that will be neceffary on this occafion, is to fa- 
tisfy our readers that it is not inferior to them in refpe& of any 
excellence me are, on the author, and that in refpe& of the 
fubject, it is perhaps more fplendid and interefting. 

The difcovery of America and the Welt Indies, whether we 
confider the length and dangérs of the navigation requifite for 
that purpofe, the various and fingular fituations of the inhabi- 
tants of thefe extenfive regions; in point of policy and civiliza- 
tion, or the great revolutions produced in the manners and 
cuftoms of the Europeans, by introducing among them the 
commerce, but particularly the gold and filver of the New 
World, is unqueftionably the greateit event.to be found in the 
hiftory of mankind. It has tew-modelled, in a great mea- 
fure, both America and Europe, and has affected moft fenfibly 
one haif of the globe. The progrefs of the caufes which con- 
tributed to this difcovery ; the manners and cuftoms of the fa- 
vage tribes of America ; the charaters, the government, and 
arts of the. more cuhivated inhabitants of Mexico and Peru ; 
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402 ‘ Robertfon’s Hifory of America. 
and the policy and condué of the Spaniards after taking poffef- 
fion of their new territories, are the curious and important to- 
pics prefented to the reader in this publication. 

As the hiftory of America then naturally divides itfelf into 
three great branches, and as we propofe to allot a feparate arti- 
cle to each of them, the fubjeét which falls under our obferva- 
tion in this Number isa delineation of the caufes which led to 
the difcovery of the New World, the navigations undertaken 
for this end, and the firft eftablifliment of the Spaniards in 
that country. 

In tracing the caufes which concurred to accomplifh the dif- 
covery, the author takes a moft comprehenfive and complete 
view of the fubje&t.. He marks the progrefs of navigation from 
the earlieft ages, and defcribes the efforts and improvements of 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
two firft were the only nations of antiquity who cultivated that 
art, prompted by commercial confiderations ; and as commerce 
is the fource from which alone can be derived a powerful and 
flourifhing marine, thefe nations produced thé moft illuftrious 
navigators of ancient times. They had traverfed all the coatts. 
of the Mediterranea fea, had pafied the Pillars of Hercules, and 
even penetrated far into the Atlantic ocean. Their voyages to 
the Scilly iflands, or the county of Cornwall, which feem to 
have been the Caffliterides of the ancients, were frequent and 
familiar ; and they were perhaps the firft adventurers in the: 
tin mines which ftill fubfift in that country, The Periplus of 
Hanno, the famous Carthaginian admiral, who conducted a 
fquadron round a great part of the weftern coaft of Africa, 
though only a Greek tranflation from the Punic original, un 
fortunately loft, retains every mark of authenricity, It de- 
fcribes a voyage performed by coafting, according to the an- 
cient mode of failing, and meafured by the number of days 
necefiary to accomplifh the navigation. It exhibits accounts 
of promontories and rivers well known in modern times, and 
delineates cuftoms and manners which ftill exift. Admitting 
then the authority of this valuable fragment of antiquity, the 
Carthaginians under Hanno penetrated at leaft to the mouth 
of the river Gambia, within the northern tropic, and perhaps 
approached very near the line. 

But the navigations of the Pheenicians from the Red Sea 
were {till more fplendid and aftonifhing. Setting afide the 
opinion fo ftrenuoufly maintained by Bochart, that the Ophir 
of Solomon was the ifland of Ceylon, which muft have made 
the Phoenicians familiar with the Indian feas to the 8oth de- 
gree of eaftern longitude, the authority of Herodotus is fuffi- 
cient to convince any reader that they knew the paflage to In- 
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Robertfon’s Hifory of America. 403 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope. This hiftorian informs us 
that the Phoenicians embarked on the Red Sea, doubled the 
fouthern promontory of Africa, and returned home by the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. He adds a circumftance, which confirms the 
authority of his narration, though it is confidered by himfelf as 
deftrudtive of its credibility; namely, the affertion of the na- 
vigators that, in failing round the coafts of Africa, they be- 
held the ecliptic, or daily courfe of the-fun, lying towards the 
north. Nothing but truth feems capable of having fuggefted 
a phenomenon then fo inconceivable and incredible; and if 
the Phoenicians actually faw what they defcribe, they muft 
have penetrated beyond the line, to a point nearly as far fouth 
as. the Cape of Good Hope. The accounts of thefe fur- 
prifing voyages, added to fpeculations derived from theory con- 
cerning the figure of the earth, infpired the confidence, and 
taught the knowledge which prompted Columbus to under- 
take the difcovery of America. 

The progrefs of navigation was much more imperfeét among 
the Greeks and Romans; and the former had not even ven- 
tured to explore the greater part of the Mediterranean fea. Be- 
fore the Perfian invafion they feem feldom to have extended. 
their voyages beyond the limits of the Archipelago. They had 
indeed planted colonies in Italy and Sicily long before that era, 
but they maintained very little intercourfe with thefe colonies. 
Their fhips, till the time of Xerxes, were all open, and with- 
out decks; and even after that time were never larger than 
triremes. They were fo ignorant of the navigation of the 
weftern parts of the Mediterranean, that they were of opinion 
the voyage from the ifland of gina, on the coaft of Attica, 
to the ifland of Samos, on the fhores of lonia, was as long 
as that from Aégina to the Pillars of Hercules. Herodotus re- 
lates that the Grecian market was fupplied with tin and lead 
brought from the Caffiterides; though he is fo candid as to 
acknowledge that he did not know where thefe iflands were fi- 
tuated. The Greeks never made any confiderable advances in 
commerce; and the chief purpofes to which they applied their 
fhipping were to guard their coafts, or to import corn; a com- 
modity with which, either from their ignorance of agriculture, 
or the fterility of their foil, they were frequently ill fapplied. 
Of all the ftates of Greece, Athens made the moft confpicuous 
improvement in navigation; but fhe flourifhed in this art for a 
period no longer than eighty years, from the Perfian invafion 
to the conclufion of the war of Peloponnefus ; and even during 
this period her fleet feldom exceeded two hundred fmall gallies, 
What is flill more furprifing, the navy of all the other ftates of 
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Greece taken togéther was neither fo powerfal nor fo nw 
merous. 

The Romans did not apply themfelves with affiduity to na- 
vigation till the firft Punic war, when they found it neceffury to 
equip a large fleet to oppofe that of the Carthaginians. Before 
this era they had not carried the art of fhip-building farther 
than had been done by the Greeks ;. and they pofleffed no vef- 
fels largerthan triremes. The firft quinquereme they built was 
formed after the model of a Carthaginian veffel of that fize, 
which had been.wrecked on the coaft of Italy, and was the firft 
ihip of this conftruGion they had: ever feen. ‘They conceived 
the moft formidable notion of the power of the Carthaginians 
from the itruiure and magnitude of this flip. They imme- 
diately undertook to build veflels of the fame figure and fize ; 
and they exercifed their mariners in rowing on the fands of the 
fhore, before they durft venture to truft them omthe deep. 

‘The genius of their republic led the Romans to contemm 
riches, and in confequence to defpife commerce, which fur- 
nishes fo liberally the means of procuring them. They negle&- 
ed for this reafon the arts of navigation and geography, with- 
out which commerce cannot fubfift. Even Julius Cafar held it 
impofiible that the fun could be feen in the Orcades to deferibe 
a circle above the hovizon,. without ever dipping below it. 
The Romans, in the zenith of their power, and when they 
had, in their own opinion, fubjugated all the habitable parts of 
the earth, had not penetrated fartier north than the middle of 
Germany. ‘They knew no more of Africa than was occupied by 
the Carthaginians and the Egyptians, and feem to have explored 
almoit nothing of Afia beyond the Indus. They appear not 
even to have been acquainted with the navigation into the 
Auantic by the itraits of Gibraltar; for Cefar colleed the 
{Ripping on the coafts of Gaul, by which he tranfported his 
army to Britain ; and the lead and tin of this ifland were con- 
veyed by land-carriage from the weft coaft of Gaul to the city 
of Marieilles; whence perhaps they were tranfmitted, by the 
numerous trading veilels belonging to that port, to the different 
markets.on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Such was the fiete of commerce and navigation among the 
ancients ; and jucii was the progrefs they had made previous 
io the invention of the compais. ‘This invention forms a moft 
memorable era in the hiftory-of thofe arts, without which it is 
fcarcely to be fuppoied that America could have been difcovered, 
or that the navigation and commerce of modern times could have 
jo far furpaficd thoie of antiquity. ‘ Itopened to man,’ in 
the language of the author, ‘ the dominion of the fea, and put 
him in full pofieffion of the earth, by enabling him to vifie’ 
every: 
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every part of it.” That an-attraQion fubfifted between fteed 
and the loadftone was known to the ancients; but the fingular 
property by which the needle points nearly to the pole, was 
either totally unknown, or never imagined to be of any ufe to- 
wards the improvement of navigation. Flavio Gioia, a native 
of Amalfi, a town of confiderable trade in the kingdom of 
Naples, was the firft perfon whe made this remarkable difco- 
very, about the year 1302. ‘It hath been often the fate,’ 
fays Dr. Robinfon, * of thofe illuftrious benefa€@tors who have 
enriched fcience, and improved the arts by their inventions, to 
derive more reputation than benefit from the happy efforts of 
their genius. But the lot of Givia has been ftill mere cruel ; 
through the inattention or ignorance of contemporary hiftorians, 
he has been defrauded even ef the fame to which he had a juft 
title. . We receive from them no information with refpe& to 
his profeffion, his charafter, the precife time when he made 
this important difcovery, and the accidents or enquiries which 
led to it ;.the knowledge of this event, though produttive of 
greater effes than any recorded in the annals of ‘the humatt 
race, is tranf{nitted to us without any of thofe circumftances 
which can gratify that curiofi:y which it naturally awakens.’ 
But unfortunately this difcovery of Gioia’s was at firft reckoned 
ot fo little confequence, that during half a century no ufe feems 
to have been mace of the compafs for the improvement of na- 
vigation. With the revival and cultivation of fcience and arts, 
when toe darknefs and rudene/s of the middle ages began to be. 
difpelled, navigation particuluily made the moft rapid progrefs, 
and the kingdom -of Portugal had the honour cf preceding all 
other nations 4a this courfe to fame. 

The Portuguefe were firft prompted to explore the weftern 
coafts cf Africa by the defign of annoying the Moors of Bar- 
bary, with whom they were at war. ‘Lhe knowledge of the 
country and of its fhores, acquired in thefe warlike expeditions, 
excited fo much-curiofitry, that they immediately adopted the 
plan of difpatching a fmal fleet towards the fouth to make dif- 
coveries, Gut #n the infancy of navigation its progrefs was 
extremely flow. ©The Portugue‘e, after feveral voyages, made 
no difcovery of importance but the fma!l ifland of Porto Santo, 
and that ot Madeira. At length they doubled Cape Bojador, 
and arrived within the trepics in the year 1433. Their opera- 
tions rouzed the attenticn of ail Europe. Philofophers en- 
quired, and reafoned, and endeavoured to account for the phe- 
nemena of which they were informed, from the figure of the 
earth, and the courfes of .the heavenly bodies ; while adven- 
turers of every naticn were irrefiftibly prompted to repeat the 
Navigations which had been already made, or to undertake 
Dd 3 others 
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others which might be attended with equal fame and emolu- 
ment. Succeflive voyages were the offspring of this fpirit. In 
thofe, the Portuguefe, joined by the ambitious and enterprifing 
from every nation of Europe, who ferved as volunteers, or 
procured ftations of importance in their fleet, paffed the line 
for the firft time, and beheld with wonder the phenomena of 
the fouthern hemifphere. They now began to entertain hopes 
of penetrating to the Indian feas by doubling the fouth cape ; 
and ina fubfequent voyage theic efforts were crowned with fuc- 
cefs, From his own experience, in navigating to all the ports 
frequented by Europeans in that age, as well as from attending 
to the detail of the Portuguefe expeditions, Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus, a native of Genoa, acquired fuch information as fug- 
gefted the defign which gave birth to the difcovery of America. 
The attention of all Europe. was at this time deeply engaged 
by the profpe& of opening a pafiage to the Eaft Indies, that 
might render eafy and convenient the importation of the pre- 
cious commodities of Afia, which the Venetians and Genoefe 
introduced by the tedious: and expenfive channel of the Red 
Sea. The navigations of the Portuguefe to the Cape of Good 
Hope, had demontirated to Columbus, that though the com- 
munication fhould be found praéticable in that dire€tion, yet, as 
the Cape extended to fuch prodigious diftance in the fouthern 
hemifphere, the voyage muft infallibly be very tedious. From 
his knowledge therefore of the figure of the earth, he conclud- 
ed, that, if inftead of holding a courfefouthward from Portu- 
gel to the Cape, and from the Cape northward again to the 
Katt Indies; a voyage, the length of which could fearcely be 
reckoned fhorter than three fourths of the circumference of 
the earth, he fhould fail fouthward only to the latitude of the: 
Raft Indies, and then fteer his courfe direétly weft, he fhould 
probably reach the Indies, which he judged to extend over a 
great part of the oppofite hemifphere, after tracing a line, which 
could not reafonably be fuppofed longer than one half of the 
circumference of the globe. Many advantages would probably 
be gained by difcovering’ this route. The voyage would be 
fhortened at leaft a third part ; the navigators would enjoy the 
complete benefit of the regular and fafe winds within or near 
the tropics ; and would not be obliged to experience the vicifli- 
tudes and dangers of almoft all the climates on the face of the 
earth ; confequences which would certuinly*attend the voyage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope. ‘This was the great de- 
fign, the folidity of which Columbus longed to try by ex- 
perience ; in the execution of which he encountered many dif- 
ficulties and dangers ; but, in defiance of thefe, he obftinately 
| Fiarys' : nS | and 
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and fortunately perfifted, till, in feeking the Eaft Indies, he 
actually found the Weft. 

The moft fuperficial knowledge of the figure of the earth, 
muft have fatisfied every enquirer that the fcheme of Columbus 
was built on the moft firm foundation; and had there been no- 
weftern continent or iflands, this navigator muft certainly have 
reached the Eaft Indies before he finifhed his courfe. It was 
even unneceflary towards fuccefs, that he fhould obtain any 
confiderable knowledge of the common methods of computing 
longitude, which were then imperfe&tly underftood ; he need- 
ed only to purfue his courfe in the latitude in which he cer- 
tainly knew the Indies were fituated, and nothing could pre- 
vent his arriving at the continent or the iflands of Afia. Ac- 
cordingly, when he reached the iflands on the coaft of Ame- 
rica, he imagined that he had aétually found the Indies which 
he fought, and gave thefe iflands that name, which they have 
ever fince retained. 

Thefe were the principles on which Columbus condufted the 
execution of his defign. He failed ftrait fouth to the Canary 
Iflands, and from them held his courfe dire&ly weft, keeping 
conftantly in the fame latitude. He began his voyage with 
three fmall fhips, on the fixth of September, in the year 1492, 
and arrived on the coaft of San Salvador, one of the Bahama 
Ifles, on the twelfth of the following October; having accom- 
plifhed the firft voyage to the. Weft Indies in the fpace of 
thirty-fix days, and without having deviated from the latitude 
of his departure more than four degrees. The poverty and 
rude ftate of the inhabitants of San Salvador, prefently con- 
vinced him that it was not the rich country of which he was in 
queft; and having learned by figns that the plates of gold, 
which the favages wore as ornaments, were procured from a 
country lying towards the fouth, he fteered his courfe in that 
direétion, and difcovered the iflands of Cuba and Hifpaniola, 
He was ftill difappointed in finding the mines of gold which 
he expeéted, and proceeded farther fouth in fearch of them. 
But having loft one of his thips in a ftorm near the ifland of 
St. Thomas, the two which remained being extremely leaky, 
and all his men inpatient to revifit their native country, he re- 
folved to return to Spain ; and, after encountering feveral 
ftorms, and experiencing fome. difafters, he entered the port-of 
Palos on the 1th of March, 1493. He was received by. 
the court of Spain with every mark of attention and refped, 
which his extraordinary fervices feemed to merit; and the art- 
ful difplay of the fingular produdions of the’countries: which 
he had difcovered, filled the mation with the moft extravagant 
admiration and joy, 
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To prevent difputes with other powers of Europe, who; on 
various pretences, might afterwards claim a right to fome part . 
of the countries difcovered by Columbus, Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella fent a formal embafly to Rome, to requeft of the pope, 
then fuppofed to poffefs the entire right of difpofing of the 
kingdoms of this world, as well as that of heaven, a grant of 
the foyereignty of the new iflands. They refted not, however, 
entirely on the validity of the papal gift for their fecurity 3 ; they 
immediately equipped a great armament, confifling of feven- 
teen large fhips, which contained fifteen hundred people, in 
order to enforce the donation of the pontiff. With this fleet 
Columbus failed from the bay of Cadiz on the z5th of Sep- 
tember, ip the year 1493-3 and holding a courfe farther fouth 
than in his former voyage, he enjoyed more completely the 
benefit of the tropical winds. He difcovered on this occafion 
the iflands of Dominica, Marigalante, Guadaloupe, Antigua, 
St. John de Porto Rico; and arrived on the 22d of November 
at Hifpaniola, where he had left a fmall colony of twenty-eight 
men. None of the colonifts exifted ; the licentious and tyran- 
nical conduét in which they indulged themfelves towards the 
natives after the departure of their leader, had fovirritated the 
favages, that they combined againft them, and put them all to 
death. 

Columbus undertook feveral expeditions into the interior 
parts of the country, in order to find the gold and filver 
mines, with which he was ftill confident it abounded. He 
planted befides a new colony, and impofed a tribute on all the 
natives above the age of fourteen. Each perfon, who lived in 
thofe diftrifts in which gold fhould be difcovered, was obliged 
to pay quarterly as much gold daft as would fill a hawk’s bell ; 
and from thofe in other parts of the country, twenty five 
pounds of cotton were demanded, This was the firft regular 
taxation of the Indians, and ferved as a precedent for exac- 
tions ftill more intolerable. ~ 

In the year 1498, Columbus, accompanied with a fmall 
fieet of fix thips, undertook a third voyage to the New World, 
and in it difcovered the continent of America. From his two 
former voyages he had been led.to conclude, that the countries 
which contained the rich mines he fought were fituated to the 
fouth of thofe he had already vifited; and with the view of 
finding them, in this voyage he ftretched direétly fouth to the 
line before he turned to the weft, In purfuing this route he 
firft arrived on the coaft of the ifland of Trinidad ; from it he 
proceeded dire&tly to the continent of South America, and 
landed in the provinces of Paria and Cumana. ‘ Thus Co- 
lumbus had the glory not only of difcovering to mankind the 
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exiftence. of a New-World, but made a confiderable progrefs 
towards a perfect knowledge of it.’ 

‘This enterprifing navigator however reaped no emolument 
from his jabours, in any degree adequate to the danger and 
importance of them. His enemies, envious of-his fuccefs, en- 
deavoured affiduoufly to prejudice Ferdinand and Ifabella a- 
gainft him, who ceafed to lend him that effeQual aid which was 
neceflary to profecute with advantage the fchemes he had pro- 
jected ; and they even began to fcruple the fulfilment of the 
terms they had folemnly granted him. He undertook a fourth 
voyage with a fmall fleet, ill equipped. He encountered many 
difafters in the courfe of this voyage ; accomplifhed nothing of 
importance, and returned home in the deepeft difguft. He 
complained bitterly of. the ill treatment to which he had teen 
expofed ; and anxioufly folicited the crown of Spain for the re- 
eftablifhment of his affairs. © Ferdinand heard his fupplications 
with an indifference which banifhed all his hopes, and filled his 
mind with defpondency. The ingratitude of the monarch, 
whom he had ferved with fo much “fidelity and fuccefs, added 
to the infirmities brought upon him by age, and the hardthips 
he had fuffered, put a period to his life on the zoth of May, in 
the year 1504. ' 

After the death of Columbus, the Spaniards perfifted in ex- 
tending their authofity in the iflands and the continent of Ame-~ 
rica. The colony of Hifpaniola continued to flourifh, and — 
foon fabje&ed the whole ifland to its dominion. The rigour, 
however, of its government excited bitter murmurings, and 
frequent revolts, which threatened the colony with a total ex- 
tintion of its Indian fubje&ts. In the fpace of fifteen years 
only thefe had been reduced by wars, affafinations, and hard 
labour, from a million, which was the loweft computation of 
their number, to no more than fix thoufand. 

The Spaniards now proceeded on new adventures towards the 
weft and north, and fucceffively difcovered Florida, and con- 
quered Cuba and Darien. At this period they projected the plan 
of penetrating to the South Sea acrofs the ifthmus of Darien; 
an expedition which made them acquainted with the empires cf 
Mexico and Peru, and -paved the way towards obtaining pof- 
feflion of their treafures. The execution of this defign was 
undertaken by Balboa, governor of Darien. His refolution, 

. after encountering many difficulties, was crowned with fuc- 
cefs; and he was the firft Spaniard who enjoyed the pleafure 
of beholding the. Pacific ocean. He could, however, do .no 
more than behold it. He was unprovided with every refource 
which might enable him to make any farther attempt. He 
was obliged therefore to return to Darien, and ta fulpend the 
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410 Robertfon’s Hiftory of America. 
farther profecution of his defign till. a more favourable opporte 
tunity. 

The Spaniards, were not contented with reducing the cane 
quered Indians to the condition of fubje@&s ; they proceeded. to 
treat them as abfolute flaves. The governors, and thofe en- 
trufted with the civil power, maintained that fuch complete 
dominion was requifite to eftablith effectually their authority, 
to counteraé the natural indolence and ina@tivity of the na 
tives, and to render them of any ufe to fociety or, themfelves. 
The miffionaries oppofed thefe maxims as impolitic and un- 
chriftian, which tended to alienate the minds of the new fub- 
jets from the Spanifh government, and to render them averfe 
from embracing the Chriftian religion, to which they were ex~- 
tremely zealous to convert them. This controverfy reached 
the court of Spain, who appointed three perfons of eminences 
denominated Superintendants, to. repair to India, to examine 
all circumftances on the fpot, and to decide according as they 
judged moft for the good of the colonies, and the intereft of 
Spain. The fuperintendants unfortunately determined that the 
flivery of the Indians was neceflary to the profperity of. the 
Spanifh government. 

This fketch exhibits a general view of the matter contained 
in the firft part of the author’s plan, namely, the circumftances 
preparatory to the difcovery of America, and the aétual, dif- 
covery of it. Our, readers will eafily perceive that the fubje& 
is both curious and important ; and we fcarcely need to add, 
that itis adorned with all. the elegance of diction and beauty of 
defcription peculiar to the author, fo as to render the whole re- 
lation 4 very entertaining and interefting hiftory. 

Dr. Robertfon has not trufted to thefe talents alone; he 
has added to them that induftry in refearch, which is the in- 
diipenfable duty of every hiftorian, who loves truth, and ref- 
pects the public. By, confulting with care a great number of 
Spanifh books and manufcripts, of, which he has publifhed a 
catalogue; and by availing himfelf of information which he 
has received from various quarters, he bas been enabled to 
place fa&s and charaGers in a light very different from that 
in. which they appeared to thofe, who have gone before, him, in 
this line of hiftory. 

As a fpecimen of the ftyle and manner of this branch of 


the work, we fhall fubjoin the atcount of the firft, voyage, of 
Columbus to the Weft Indies. 


* ——after all the endeavours and efforts of Ifabella and Colum- 
bus, the armament was not fuitable either to the dignity, of the na- 
tion by which it was equipped, or to the importance of the fervice for 
which it was deftined. It confifted of three veflels only. The Jarg- 
eft, a thip of no confiderable burden, was commanded by Columbus, 
as 
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as admiral, who gave it the name of Sancta Maria, out of refpect for 
the Bleffled Virgin, whom he honoured with fingular-devotion:” Of 
the fecond, called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon was captain, and his bro> 
ther Francis pilot. The third, named the Nicna, was under ‘the 
command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. Thefe two were light veffels; 
hardly fuperior in burden or force to large boats. This-{quadronj 
if it merits that name, was victualed for twelve months, and had on 
board ninety men, moft failors, together with a few adventurers 
who followed the fortune ‘of Columbus, and fome gentlemen of If- 
bella’s court, whom fhe appointed to accompany him. Though the 
expence of the undertaking was one of the circumftances that chiefly 
alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded fo long the negotiation 
with Columbus, the fum employed in fitting out this fquadron did 
not exceed four thoufand pounds. 7 

' © As the art of thipbuilding in the fifteenth century was extremely 
rude, and the bulk and conftruétion of veffels were accommodated: 
tothe fhort and eafy voyages along the coaft which they were accuf= 
tomed to perform, it is a proof of the courage as well as enterprifing 
genius of Columbus, that he ventured, with a fleet fo unfit for a 
diftant navigation, to explore unknown feas; where he had no chart 
to guide him, no knowledge of the tides and currents, and no ex- 
perience of the dangers to which he might be expofed. His eager- 
nefs to accomplith the great defign which had fo long engrofled his 
thoughts, made him overlook or difregard every circumitance that 
would have intimidated a mind lefs adventurous. He pufhed for- 
ward the preparations with fuch ardour, and was feconded fo effec- 
tually by the perfons to whom [fabella committed the fuperinten- 
dence of this bufinefs, that every thing was foon in readinefs for the 
voyage. But as Columbus was deeply imprefled with fentiments of 
religion, he would not fet out upon an expedition fo arduous, and 
of which one great objeét was to extend the knowledge of the Chrif 
tian faith, without imploring publickly the guidance and proteétion 
of Heaven. With this view, he, together with all the perfons un- 
der his command, marched in folemn proceflion to the monattery of 
Rabida. After confeffing their fins, and obtaining abfolution from 
them, they received the holy facrament from the hands of the prior, 
who joined his prayers to theirs for the fuccefs. of an enterprife 
which he had fo zealoufly patronized. 

* Next morning, being Friday the 3d day of Auguft, in the year 
1492, Columbus fet fail, a little before fun-rife, in prefence of a vaft 
crowd of fpectators, who fent up their fupplications to Heaven for 
the profperous iffue of the voyage, which they wifhed, rather than 
expected. Colambus fteered dire&tly for the Canary Iflands, and ar- 
rived there witheut any occurrence that would have deferved notice 
on any other occafion. But, in a voyage of fuch expectation and 
importance, every circumftance was the object of attention. The 
rudder of the Pinta broke loofe, the day after they left the harbour, 
and that accident alarmed the crew, no lefs fuperftitious than un- 
fkilful, as a certain omen of the unfortunate deftiny of the expedi- 
tion. Even in the fhort run to the Canaries, the fhips were found 
to be fo crazy and ill appointed, as to be very improper fora navi- 
gation which was expected to be both long and dangerous. Colum- 
bus refitted them, however, to the beft of his power, ‘and having fup- 
plied himfelf with fteth. provifions, he took his departure from Go- 
mera, one of the moft wefterly of the Canary Lflands, on the 6th day 
of September, : 
| * Here 
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¢ Here the voyage of difcovery may properly be faid to begin; for 
Columbus holding his courfe due weft, left immediately the ufual 
tract of navigation, and: ftretched into unfrequented and unknown 
feas. The firft day, as it was very calm, he made ‘but little way ; 
but on the fecond, he loft fight of the Canaries ; and many of the 
failors, dejected already and difmayed, when they contemplated the 
boldneis of the undertaking, began to beat their breafts, and to fhed 
tears, as if they were never more to behold land. Columbus com- 
forted them with affurances of fuccefs, and the profpeét of vatt 
wealth, in thofe opulent regions whither he was conducting them. 
This early difcovery of the fpirit of his followers taught Columbus 
that he muft prepare to ftruggle, not only with the unavoidable dif- 
ficulties which might be expeétcd from the nature of his undertak- 
ing, but with fuch as were likely to arife from the ignorance and 
timidity of the people under his command; and he perceived that 
the art of governing the minds of men would be no lefs requifite for 
accomplithing the difcoveries which he had in view, than naval fkill 
and an enterprifing courage. Happily for himfelf, and for the coun- 
try by which he was employed, he joined to the ardent temper and 
inventive genius of a projector, virtues of another fpecies, which are 
rarely united withthem. He pofleffed a thorough knowlege of man- 
kind, an infinuating addrefs, a patient perfeverance in executing 
any plan, the perfect government of his own paflions, and the talent 
of acquiring the direétion of thofe of other men. Al! thefe quali- 
ties, which formed him for command, were accompanied with that 
fuperior knowledge of his profeflion, which begets confidence in 
times of difficulty and danger. To unfkilful Spanifh failors, accuf- 
tomed only to coating voyages in the Mediterranean, the maritime 
{cience of Columbus, the fruit of thirty years experience, improved 
by an acquaintance with all the inventions of the Portucuefe, ap- 
peared immenfe. As foonas he put to fea, he regulated every thing 
by his fole authority ; he fuperintended the execution of every or- 
der ; and allowing himfelf only a few hours for fleep, he was at all 
other times upon deck. As his courfe lay through feas which had 
not formerly been vifited, the founding-line, or inftruments for ob- 
fervation, were continually in his hands. After the example of the 
Portuguefe difcoverers, he-attended to the motion of tides and cur- 
rents, watched the flight of birds, the appearance of fithés, of fea- 
weeds, and of every thing that floated on the waves; and entered 
every occurrence, with a minute exaétnefs, in the journal which he 
kept. As the length of the voyage could not fail of alarming failors 
habituated only to fhort excurfions, Columbus endeavoured toconceal 
from them the real progrefs which they made. With this view, tho” 
they runeighteen leagues on the fecond day after they left Gomera, 
he gave out that they had advanced only fifteen, and he uniformly 
employed the fame artifice of reckoning fhort during the whole voy- 
age. By the 14th.of September the fleet was above two hundred 
Jeagues to the weft of the Canary Ifles, at a greater diftance from 
land than any Spaniard bad been before that time. There they 
were ftruck with an appearance no lefs aftonifhing than it was new. 
They obferved that the magnetic needle, in their compaffes, did not 
point exactly to the polar ftar, but varied a degree towards the weft ; 
and as they proceeded this variation increafed. This appearance, 
which is now familiar, though it ftill remains one of the myfteries 
of nature, into the caufe of which the fagacity of man has not been 
able to penetrate, filled the companions of Columbus with terror. 
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They were now in a boundlefs unknown ocean, far from the ufuab 
courfe of navigation ; nature itfelf feemed to be altered, and the only 
guide which they had left was about to failthem. Columbus, with 
no lefs quicknefs, than ingenuity, invented a reafon for this appear- 
ance, which, though it did not fatisfy himfelf, feemed fo plaufible to 
them, as difpeiled their fears, or filenced their murmurs. 

‘ He ftill continued to iteer due weft, nearly in the fame latitude , 
with the Canary Iflands. In this courfe he came within the fphere 
of the trade wind, which blows invariably from eaft to weft, between 
the tropics; and a few degrecs beyond them. He advanced before 
this fteady gale with fuch uniform rapidity, that it was feldom ne- 
ceflary to fhift a fail. When about four hundred leagues to the 
welt of the Canaries, he found the fea fo covered with weeds, that 
it had a refemblance to a meadow of vaft extent; and in fome 
places they were fo thick, as to retard the miotion of the veffels. 
This ftrange appearance occafioneed new alarm and difquiet. The 
failors imagined that they were now arrived at the utmoilt boundaty 
of the navigable ocean; that thefe floating weeds would obftruét 
their farther prozrefs, and concealed dangerous rocks, or fome 
large traét of land, which had funk, they knew not how, in that 
place. Columbus endeavoured to perfuade them, that the appear- 
ance which had alarmed. ought rather to have encouraged them, 
and was to be confidered asa fign of approaching land. At the 
fame time a brifk gale arofe, and carried them forward, Several 
birds were feen hovering about the fhip, and directing their fight 
towards the weft. The defponding crew re(umed fome degree of 
fpirit, and began to entertat trefh hopes. 

© Upon the firit of O¢tober they were, according to the admiral’s 
réckoning, feven hundred and feventy leagues to the weftward of 
the Canaries, but left his men fhould be intimidated by the prodi- 
gious length of the navigation, he gave out that they had proceed- 
ed only five hundred and eighty-four leagues; and, fortunately for 
Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor thofe of the other thips, had 
{kill fufficient to correét this error, and dilcover the deceit. The 
had now been above three weeks at iea ; they had proceeded far be- 
yond what former nayigators had attempted or deemed poffible ; all 
their prognoitics of difcovery, drawn from the flight of birds and 
other circumftances, had proved fallacious; the appearances of 
land, with which their own credulity, or the artifice of their com- 
niander had from time to time flattered and amufed them, had been 
altogether iliufive, and their proipect of fuccets feemed now to be as 
diftant as ever. ‘Fhefe reflections occurred often to men, who had 
no other object or occupation, than to reafon and difcourfe con- 
cerning the intention and circumitances of their expedition. They 
made impreffion, at firft, upon the igMorant and timid, and ex- 
tending, by degrees, to fuch as were betier informed, or more re- 
folute, the contagion fpread at length from fhip to fhip. From fe- 
cret whiipers and murmurings, they proceeded to open cabals and 
public complaints. They taxed their fovereign with inconfiderate 
credulity, in paying fuch regard to the va‘n promifes and rath con- 
jectures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives of fo many 
of her own fubjeéts, in profecuting a chimerical /cheme. They 
affirmed that they had fully performed their duty, by venturing fo 
far in an unknown and hopelefs courfe, and could incur no blame 
for refuling, at laft, to follow a defperate adventurer to certain de- 
fixuction, They contended, ihat it was neceflary to think of re- 
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turning to Spain, while their crazy veffels were ftill in a condition 
to keep the fea, but expreffed their fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been fo favourable to 
their courfe, muft render it impoffible to fail in the oppofite direc- 
tion. All agreed that Columbus fhould be compelled by force to 
adopt a meafure on which their common fafety depended, Some 
of the more audacious propofed, as the moft expeditious and certain 
method for getting rid at once of his remonfirances, to throw him 
into the fea, being perfuaded that, upon their return to Spain, the 
death of an unfuccefsful proje€tor would excite little concern, and 
be inquired into with no curiofity. : 

« Columbus was fully fenfible of his perilous fituation. He had 
obferved, with great concern, the fatal operation of ignorance and 
of fear in producing difaffe€tion among his crew, and faw that.it 
was now ready to burft out into open mutiny. He retained, how- 
ever, perfect prefence of mind. He affected to feém ignorant of 
their machinations. Notwithftanding the, agitation and folicitude 
of his own mind, he appeared with a chearful countenance, Jike a 
man fatisfied with the progrefs which he had made, and confident 
of fuccefs. Sometimes he employed all the arts of infinuation to 
foothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon their 
ambition or avarice, by magnificent defcriptions of the fame and 
wealth which they were about to acquire. On other occafions he 
affumed a tone of authority, and threatened them with vengeance 
from their fovereign, if, by their daftardly behaviour, they fhould 
defeat this noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt 
the Spanifh name above that of every other nation. Even with fe- 
ditious failors, the words of a man whom they have. been accuftom- 
ed to reverence, were weighty and periuafive. They not only re- 
ftrained them from thofe violent exceffes, which they meditated, but 

revailed with them to accompany their admiral for fome time ‘ 

onger. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land feemed 
to be more certain, and excited hope in proportion. The birds 
began to appear in flocks, making towards the fouth-weft. Co- 
lumbus, in imitation of the Portuguefe navigators, who had been 
guided in feveral of their difcoveries, by the motion of birds, alter- 
ed his courfe from due weft towards that quarter whither they point- 
ed their flight. But, after holding on feveral days in this new di- 
rection, without any better fucceis than formerly, having feen no 
objeé&, during thirty days, but the fea and the fky, their hopes fub- 
fided fafter than they had rifen; their fears revived with additional 
force ; impatience, rage, and defpair appeared in every countenance. 
All fenfe of fubordination was loft : the officers, who had hitherto 
concurred with Columbus if opinion, and fupported his authority, 
now took part with the men ; they aflembled tumultuoufly on the 
deck, expoftulated with their commander, mingled threats with 
their expoftulations, and required him inftantly to tack about and 
return to Europe. Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail 
to have recourfe to any of his former arts, which having been tried 
fo often, had loft their effects ; and that it was impoffible to rekin- 
dle any zeal for the fuccefs of the enterprife among men, in whofe 
breafts fear had extinguifhed every generous fentiment. He faw that 
it-was no lefs vain to think of employing either gentle or fevere 
meafures, to quell a mutiny fo general and fo violent. It was ne-. 
ceflary, on all thefe accounts, to foothe paffions which he could no 
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longer command, and to give way to a torrent too impetuous to be 
checked. He promifed folemnly to his men that he would comply 
with their requeft, provided they would accompany him,‘ and obey 
his prec for three days longer, and if, during that time, land 
were not difcovered, he would then abandon the enterprife, and di- 
rect his courfe towards Spain. 

‘ Enraged as the failors were, and impatient to turn their faces 
again towards their native country, this propofition did not appear 
to them unreafonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much in confin- 
ing himfelf to a term fo-fhort. The prefages of difcovering land 
were now fo numerous and promifing, that he deemed them infalli- 
ble. For fome days the founding line reached the bottom, and the 
foil which it brought up indicated land to be at no great diftance. 
The flocks of birds increafed, and were compofed not only of fea 
fowl, but of fuch land birds as could not be fuppofed to fly far 
from the fhore. The crew of the Pinta obferved a cane floating, 
which feemed to have been newly cut, and likewife a piece of tim- 
ber artificially carved. The failors aboard the Nigna took up the 
branch of atree with red bérries, perfectly frefh. The clouds a- 
round the fetting fun aflumed a new appearance ; the air was more 
mild and warm, and, during night, the wind became unequal and 
variable. From all thefe fymptoms, Columbus was fo confident of 
being near land, that on the evening of the 11th of O&tober, after 
public prayers for fuccefs, he ordered the fails to be furled, and 
the fhips to lie by, keeping ftriét watch, left they fhould he driven 
afhore in the night. During this interval of fufpence and expec&a- 
tion, no man hut his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently to- 
wards that quarter where they expected to difcover the land, which 
had been fo long the object of their withes. 

* About two hours before midnight, Columbus, ftanding on the 
forecaftle, obferved a light at a diftance, and privately pointed it 
out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez 
perceived, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three 
faw it in motion, as if it were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight, the joyful found of land, land, was heard from the 
Pinta, which kept always a-head of the other fhips. But, having 
been fo often deceived by fallacious appearances, they were now 
become flow of belief, and waited, in all the anguifh of uncertainty 
and impatience, for the return of day. As foon as morning dawn- 
ed, their doubts and fears were difpelled, they beheld an ifland 
about two leagues to the north, whofe flat and verdant fields, well 
ftored with wood, and watered with many rivulets, prefented to 
them the afpeét of a delightfulcountry. Thecrew of the Pinta in- 
ftantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of thankfgiving' to God, and 
were joined by thofe of the other fhips, with tears of joy, and tranf- 
ports of congratulation. This office of gratitude to Heaven was 
followed by an att of juftice to their commander. They threw 
themfelves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of felf-condemna- 
tion mingled with reverence. They implored liim to pardon their 
ignorance, incredulity, and infolence, which had created him {6 
much unneceflary difquiet, and had fo often obftruéted the profecu- 
ticn of his well-concerted plan; and paffing, in the warmth of their 
admiration, from one extreme to another, they now pronounced 
the man, whom they. had fo lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
perfon infpired by Heaven with fagacity and fortitude. more than’ 
human, in order to accomplifh a defign, fo far beyond the ideas and 
conception of all former ages, 
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* As foon as the fun arofe, all the boats were manned and arméd.’ 
They rowed towards the iiland with their colours difplayed, ware 
like mufic, and other martial pomp; and as they approached thé 
coaft, they faw it covered with a multitude of people, whom the 
,wovelty of the fpectacle had drawn together, and whofe attitude? 
and geitures exprefled wonder and aftonifiment at the ftrange ob4 
jects which prefented themfelves to their view. Columbus was the 
firft European who fet foot in the New World which he had dif- 
covered. He landed ina rich drefs, and with a naked fword in his 
hand. His men followed, and kneeling down, they all kiffed the 
ground which they had fo long defired to fee. They next erected 
a crucifix, and proitrating themfelves before it, returned thanks to 
God for conduéting their voyage to fuch an happy iffue. They 
then took folemn poifeffion of the country for the crown of Caftile 
and Leon, with all the formalities which the Portuguefe were accul- 
tomed to obferve in aéts of this kind, in their new difcoveries. 

‘ The Spaniards, while thus employed, were furrodnded by many 
of the natives, who gazed, in filent admiration, upon actions 
which they could not comprehend, and of which they did not fore- 
fee the coniequences. ‘The drefs of the Spaniards, the whitenefs of 
their fkins, their beards, their arms, appeared ftrange and furprifing. 
The vait machines in which they had traverled the ocean, that 
feemed to move upon the waters with wings, and uttered a dread- 
ful found refembling thunder, accompanied with lightning and 
{moke, fruck them with fuch terror, that they began to refpeét their 
new gueits as a fuperior order of beings, and concluded that they 
were children of the Sun, who had defcended to vifit the earth. 

‘ The Europeans were hardly leis amazed at the fcene now before 
them. - Every herb, and thrub, and tree, was different from thofe 
which flourifhed in Europe. The foil feemed to be rich, but bore 
few marks of cultivation. ‘The climate, even to Spaniards, felt 
warm, though extremely delightful. ‘The inhabitants appeared in 
the fimple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black hair, 
tong and uncurled, floated upon their thoulders, or was bound in 
trefles around their heads. They bad no beards, and every part of 
their bodies was perfeétly fmooth. ‘Their complexion was ofa dufky 
copper colour, their features Gngular, rather than difagreeable, their 
alpect gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were well thaped, 
and active. Their faces, and other parts of their body, were fan- 
taltically painted with glaring colours.. They were fhy at firft 
through fear, but foon became familiar with the Spaniards, and with 
tran{ports of joy received from them hawks-bells, glafs beads, and 

other baubles, in return for which they gave fuch provifions as they 
had, and fome cotton yarn, the only commodity of value that 
they could produce. ‘Towards evening Columbus returned to his 
fhips, accompanied by many of the iflanders in their boats, which 
they called canoes, and though rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
fingle tree, they rowed them with furprifing dexterity. Thus, in 
the firft interview between the inhabitants of the old and new worlds, 
every thing was conducted amicably, and to their mutual fatisfac- 
tion. The former, enlightened and ambitious, formed already vaft 
ideas with refpect to the advantages which they might derive from 
thofe regions that began to open to their view. ‘The latter, fimple 
and undifcerning, had no forefight of the calamities and defolation 
which were now approaching their country.” 


[To be continued. | 
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( 417) 
The true Principles of Gunnery inveftigated and explained. To 


which are added, many neceffary Explanations and Remarks, to- 
gether with Tables calculated for Pra&ice, the Uje of whick is 
illuftrated by. proper Examples; with ibe Method of folving that 
capital Problem, which ** requires the Elevation for the greatefi 
Range with any given initial Velocity.” By Hugh Brown. 4/0. 
155. boards, [Concluded from page 332.] Nourfe. 


AVING laid down a theoretical rule for determining 

the velocity a priori from the given dimenfions of the 
piece and charge, and a method of experimentally deter- 
mining the fame thing, in the two laft propofitions, our au- 
thor proceeds, in the IXth, to compare thefe two together ; 
for this purpofe he made a great number of experiments very 
accurately, and thence determined the adtual velocities of the 
balls; and from the given dimenfions he computed the fame 
velocities by the theory; and the very near agreement of 
thefe two together, was a ftrong confirmation of the praétical 
truth of both methods. Among Mr. Euler’s remarks on this 
propofition, he has fome on the improvement of guns and 
gun-metal, and feems to have‘given the firft public hint of 
an improvement by cafting- cannon folid, and boring them af- 
terwards, as he mentions it as a thing to be defired: he fays, 
‘It feems probable, that cafting cannon folid, and boring 
them afterwards, would be an improvement; for, by this 
means, not only the metal runs clofer, but the cylinder may 
be bored exaétly in the centre of the metal, which cannot be 
fo well done in cafting.? This improvement, we are in- 
formed, has been practifed for many years on the con- 
tinent, and was introduced into England about five on fix 
years fince, all the government guns being now executed in 
that manner. : 

The Xth propofition treats of the effe& of dampnefs on 
powder ; from which it appears that the drier it is, fo much 
the better. 

In the XIth propofition is treated this curious and intereft- 
ing inquiry, ‘ To inveftigate the velocity which the flame of 
gunpowder acquires, by ‘expanding itfelf, fuppofing it to be 
fired in a given piece of artillery, witheut either a bullet, or 
any other body before it.” This velocity Mr. Robins deter- 
mines by clear and eafy experiments, in his ufual elegatit'man- 
ner, and concludes that it is nearly at the rate of 7000 feet in 
a fecond of time. Mr. Euler enters on the phyfical and ma- 
thematical folution of this curtous problem with-his ufual {kill 
and penetration, but not however-without falling into fome 
errors in this very difficult enquiry, particularly in the firft 
Vou, XLII. June, 1777. Ee rule 
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rule which he has inveftigated, which brings out the velocity 

of the flame but about 3215 feet, or nearly half of what 
was found by Mr. Robins, on which occafion he rather exults 
over our ingenious author, while the miftake lies with him- 
felf, as is clearly fhewn in the notes, p. 103, figned L; and 
when the correftion, there adverted to, is made in the theorem, 
the refulting number is about 6711 feet, which is not greatly 
different from the determination of Mr. Robins. This cor~ 
reétion and its confequences will fet afide moft of what Mr. 
Euler has advanced again{t the principles of our author, and 
fhew that his ‘ theory of the force of powder is’ not ‘ in- 
confiftent with his own experiments.’ In the end of the third 
remark on this propofition, Mr. Euler gives alfo the following 
very unfair or miftaken computation, where he fays, if m=800, 
which is the cafe of the falt petre, then fhall the elaf- 
ticity 1200; if now the heat be ‘allowed for, it will become 
near 5 times greater, or more than 500 times greater than 
the elafticity of air in its natural ftate. By this method’ the 
force of powder appears to be 5 times greater than the author 
makes it.” This however is fo far from being a true ftate of 
the cafe, that the error lies intirely with the commentator. 
For, the compreffed air being equally diffufed through the 
powder, and amounting to about 3 of the whole compofition, 
and being alfo nearly of the fame denfity, it therefore pof- 
feffes about $ of the fpace that the powder lies-in; but after 
the powder is fired, if it fhould then expand itfeif into and 
fill the whole fpace before occupied by the powder, we fhould 
have as 3:1 .:: 50007 1666, the denfity of the fluid in that 
cafe; but = of the fpace nearly is filled with the grofs matter 
of the powder after the explofion, confequently } of the fpace 
only is filled withthe elaftic fluid, and therefore as 2:1 :: 

5000 : 2500, the denfity of the fluid before the ball moves, 
{uppofing the powder all to fire the firft inftant ; but that not 
_ being exactly the cafe, the force at firft will ‘be lefs on that 
account. “And when it moves along ‘the ‘cylinder, the ex- 
panfion.and force decreafe much fafter than in the proportion 
of the lengths paffed over: for fince the fluid fills not more 
than 3 of the fpace which the powder lay in, when “it” has 
paffed over a length equal to that of the powder, it will fill = of 
fuch a {pace; and when it has moved over another length; it 
will fill $;. &c. fo that when the numbers °of -fuch'“fpaces 
are I» 2, 3, 4, &c. the correfponding degrees of ‘€xpanfion will 
be 2, 5,8, 11, &c. that is, when the length ocetpied® is a 
times the length of the charge, the expanfion ‘will be 3a—1, 


and the force equal to the — part of the firft force 5000 


which the fluid would haye if confined to the fpace it pof- 
: | {efled 
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felfed before firing. So that when 2a=z only, or the fluid or 
the ball has paffed over a {pace equal to once the length of 
the charge, the force will then become equal to 3 of 5000, 
or 1000 only. And as this is the greateft that can be, we may 
fafely conclude that the elaftic force of the fluid is no more 
than 1000, or what Mr. Robitis affigns to it, before the balk 
has paffed over a fpace equal to the length of the charge of 
powder !—However Mr. Euler at laft brings his theory to 
a more accurate computation, and finally determines the ve- 
locity of the flame to be 7000 feet in a fecond; the fame as 
Mr. Rebiris found by experiments. 

The farther remarks on this propofition, contain many 
curious and perhaps ufeful obfervations on the nature of gun- 
powder, and the beft manner of its:compofition. As alfo the 
determination of the beft quantity of charge for any given 
piece of ordnance. 

The two remaining propofitions of this firft chapter, treat 
on the manher in which a ball is impelled, when it is 
laid at a confiderable diftance before the charge; and of the 
various kinds of powder, their mixture$, materials, qualities, 
and methods of proving or examining them. In all which 
confiderations Mr. Euler. generally agrees with Mr. Robins 
in his principles, and adds many learned and ufeful differtations 
of his own. 

The fecond part of this work, treats on the refiftance of 
the air, andthe track defcribed by the flight of thot and 
fhells. 

Were it not for the refiftance of the air, the track of a 
projeftile would be a common parabola, excepting only the 
very fmall deviation arifing from the convergency of the di- 
reGions of gravitation, which might be fafely neglected in the 
praGtical rules, as the ranges bear fo fmall a proportion to 
the femi-diameter of the earth, This was firft demonftrated 
by Galileo in a very fcientific manner, who alfo remarked on 
the deviation caufed by the refiftance of the air, the effect of 
which, however, he was not able to compute, nor indeed did 
he,imagine it was, near fo great as it is now known to be. 
Accordingly, the, parabolic theory was from his time adopted, 
and,’ till lately; generally ufed in computations relative to mir 
litary, proje@iles. . Various attempts have however been made 
to determine the air’s,refiftance and the track of the projedile, 
both by theory and experiments ; but hitherto without a per- 
fe& accuracy. ‘Theimmortal fir Ifaac Newton firft taught the 
method of computing fuch refiftance and track, and demon- 
ftrated the refiftance which a cylinder and a globe would meet 
with both from an infinitely compreffed and continued medium, 
Eez and 
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and from a difcontinued one whofe particles are either elaftic. 
or perfeétly hard. He fhewed that the law of refiftance in 
fuch mediums, was in the duplicate ratio of the velocities ; 
and adverted to the difference both in the quantity and law 
that would obtain in other mediums, fuch as air, or water, 
that do not agree with either of the before-mentioned two ge- 
nefal cafes, when the motions fhould be very fwift. Our au- 
thor however feems to be the firft who evinced by experiments 
the great excefs of the air’s refiftance, over what would be 
given by the above law in very fwift motions; and from thofe 
experiments he deduces a rational theory for fuch projectiles. — 
In the firft propofition he defcribes the general principles of 
the refiftance of fiuids to folid bodies moving in them, ina 
clear and intelligent manfier. To which Mr, Euler adds a 
large commentary, and mathematical inveftigations of the 
refiftances made by differently conftituted mediums, and to 
bodies of different forms. Of the peculiar circumftances of 
the air, by which its effects differ from thofe mediums, a to- 
Terably clear notion may be formed from the following pa- 
ragraph. : 


. © Weare firft to obferve, fays Mr. Euler, that the air is a 
comprefied fluid, and preffes equally on all parts of a body 
placed therein, {o that it is impofitble that this preffure can pro- 
duce motion in a body which is at reft, but the cafe is dif- 
ferent with refpect to a body in motion, where the impulfe of 
the ftroke againft the particles of the fluid muft be taken into 
the account, as well as the preffure. Indeed, if the circum- 
ambient fluid continued every where round the body of the 
fame weight, the diminution of the body’s motion would pro- 
ceed from the force of the ftroke only ; and this is nearly,, the 
cafe in'flow motions. But if the body move with great celerity 
it puts the air into a very fenfible motion, whereby the preffure 
is altered from what it was, and remains no longer the fame on 
every part of the body, and therefore the ftate of the body is 
altered, not only by the refiftance of the air, but alfo by its 
prefflure. Particular regard it to be had ta the hinder part of 
the moving body, for when it was at reft it was ju as much 
preffed forward as backward. But when the body has acquired 
avery quick motion, fo that the air cannot follow it clofely, 
there can be fcarcely any prefiure on the hindey part, but the 
preffure on the fore-part is not caft off nor avoided in the fame 
manner; and therefore the refiftance on that part’ muft be con- 
fiderably increafed. 
' 4 Hence it may be concluded, that if the velocity be. di- 
minifhed, the preffure on the fore-part will ftill be greater than 
on the hind-part ; and, therefore, the refiftance will continue 
in this cafe greater than. what the body fuffers from the ftroke 
enly, becaufe the air incumbent on the fore-part of the body is 
heavier 
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heavier than that behind. There is a remarkable circumftance 
in air different from water, or other fluids ; it is this, that it 
may be compreffed into a much leffer fpace, or expanded into a 
much greater than what it occupies in its natural flate, and 
therefore it may vary greatly with refpect to its denfity. If, 
therefore, a body moves with great celerity through the air, and. 
drives this before it, it is evident, that the air will be denfer 
before, and rarer behind it, and for this reafon the preffure of 
the air will be greateft on the fore-part, and will confpire with 
the refiftance  occafioned by the greater number of the particles 
which oppofe the body’s motion towards diminifhing its ce- 
lerity ; and fince the fluid becomes denfer before the body, as 
its celerity increafes, it is fufficiently evident, that the law of 
refiflance in very fwift motions is greater than that which is 
commonly received, agreeable to Mr, Robins’s affertion. 

¢ Hence it appears, that a body moving in the air is ob- 
ftru€ted by two forces ; the one arifes from the ftroke againft the 


articles of the fluid, which is properly called refiftance, and the 
other from the unequal preffure.’ 


And he concludes his remarks on this propofition thus : 


¢ In whatever manner this fubje&t be treated, there is an- 
other circumftance to be confidered which incréafes the refift- 
ance. Namely, that fingular property of the air by which ic 
is capable of condenfation and dilation. From this property it 
happens, that when a body moves very fwiftly through the air, 
the air before it 1s compreffed and rendered more denfe, and 
behind it becomes rarer than in its natural ftate. By the fir 
circumftance, the refiftance on the fore-part becomes greater, 
by the other the preffure on the hind-part becomes lefs; there- 
fore from thefe caufes the refiftance becomes greater in quick 
than in flow motions.’ 


In. the Id, propofition is determined, by experiments, the 
actual refiftance made by the air to proje&iles. And Mr, 
Euler, in his remarks and inveftigations, ftill farther confirms 
the fame experiments. From both of them it appears that the 
refiftance gradually increafes beyond that of the proportion of 
the fquares of the velocities, as laid down by fir Ifaac Newton, 
for flow. motions, as the velocity itfelf increafes, and it ap- 
proximates to near, three times the quantity brought out by 
that proportion, 

In the Hild. propofition, Mr. Robins lays down a rule for 
determining the augmentations of the refifting power of the 
air according to the different velocities of the refifted body. 
This hederives from the comparifon of a’ number of expe- 
riments; and Mr. Euler, as ufual, endeavours to inveiti- 
gate a fimilar rule in a manner fomewhat different. 
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In the IVth. propofition are determined the velocities with 
which mufket and cannot-fhot are difcharged from their re- 
fpeative pieces by their ufual allotment of powder. Thefe our 
author computes from the theory laid down in the VIIth pro- 
pofition, and confirmed by the experiments in the VIIIth, of 
the firft part, where perhaps this ~propofition would have been 
as properly placed as it is here. A rule for the quantity of 
the beft charge, with other things of the like nature, are alfo 
delivered in it. And on thefe particulars the commentaries of 
Mr. Euler are very large and intereiting. 

The Vth propofition is employed to fhew that when a can- 
non ballof z24lb. weight, fired with the ufual charge of pow- 
der, firft iffues from the piece, the refiftance of the air on its 
furface amounts to more than 20 times its weight. It muft’ 
confequently defcribe a track very different from that which 
it would move in, if there was no fuch refiftance, that is 4 
parabola: ‘To prepare the way for proving this in the next 
propofition, our author here lays down the principal pro- 
perties of projectiles on the parabolic hypothefis, to compare 
with thofe found from experiments. And thefe properties Mr, 
Euler here inveftigates from firft principles independent of 
the parabola, on the fuppofition only of no refiftance from 
the medium. 

In propofition VI. our author fhews that the track defcribed 
by the flight of fhot or fhells is neither a parabola, nor nearly 
a parabola, unlefs they are projected with fmall velocities. This 
he indubitably proves from the comparifon of feveral experi- 
ments of the aétual velocities, ranges, elevations, &c. with 
the fame things as given by the parabolic theory, and men- 
tioned in the foregoing propofition. Some of the differences 
refulting from this comparifon are ftrikingly remarkable: for 
when a 24lb. iron ball has been difcharged at an angle of 
45° with a velocity of 1650 feet in 1 fecond of time, it has 
been found to range fOmething fhort of 3 miles, wheteas it 
would range no lefs 16 miles if it moved in a parabola; and 
acommon mufket bullet projefted witha velocity of 1700 
feet per fecond, whofe a€tual range is not more than half a 
tile, would range to the diftance of 17 miles on the parabolic 
theory, which is no lefs than 34 times the real diftance! A 
proportional difference is alfo foond among the other properties 
as in the diftances here remarked ; and therefore the aétual 
effects of the projects are very far from thofe belonging to the 
curve of a parabola. He declines, however, the corifideration 
of the real track of a projectile through the air, til fome 
other opportunity ; this defeét he fupplied in fome papers print. 
ed in the Phil. Tranf. for 1746 and 1747. Inthe mean time, 
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however, Mr. Euler, in his remarks on this propofition, un- 
dertakes the folution of this problem, to find the refiftance 
of the air and the track of the projectile, but without fuccefs, 
and he at laft gives it up toa future occafion, which happened 
in the year 1753, as appears by the Berlin Aéts, when he 
fucceeded better, as is fhewn in the appendix to this work. 
Mr. Fuler’s inveftigations, delivered in this propofition, muft 
be egregioufly wide of the truth, as the confequences drawn 
from them differ fo greatly from all good experiments, as well 
as from the beft parts of his own theory as laid down in the 
firit part of this work; of which an eminent inftance ap- 
pears in his fecond remark, wherein he treats of the times and 
altitudes of vertical afcents and defcents. He has here in- 
veftigated two or three theorems expreffing the general relations 
of the velocities, altitudes, and times of afcent and defcent ; 
thefe theorems are derived from and confequently dependent on 
each other, fo that the refult of one of them cannot be ad- 
duced as a proof of the truth of the others, fince they muft 
unavoidably all agree with each other whether they be right or 
wrong as to their common principle ; and yet Mr. Euler has, 
very inconfiftently made that ufe of them. For, having taken 
one of the experiments made by Mr. Bernoulli, asan example, 
wherein the times of vertical afcent and defcent amount to- 
gether to 34%; from this number Mr. Euler computes the 
altitude afcended by one of the theorems, and from this the 
initial velocity by another; and although this velocity be 
about double of what it ought to be by both the beft theory 
and experiments; yet againft the acknowledged conviction of 
his judgment and experience, he concludes this velocity, to be 
right, becaufe that when he ufes this number in the 3d the- 
orem, it brings out nearly the time which was. introduced 
into the 1ft one! Whereas the proper ufe he ought to have 
made of this very falfe value of the velocity, ought to, have 
been the deteftion of the falfehood of the theorems here laid 
down. Moreover, as he fays his conclufions here agree nearly 
with what was brought out by Mr. Bernoulli himfeif,, it con- 
firms us in the fufpicions we had formed of the truth of this 
gentleman’s computations on the fame fubje&, as we before 
méntionéd in our account of prop. VII. of the 1ft chapter, in- 
ferted in p. 330 of our Review for laft month. 

The Vilth propofition fhews that bullets in their flight are 
not only depreffed beneath their original direftion by the action 
of gravity, but are alfo frequently driven to the right or leit 
of that dire&tion by the aétion of fome other force. Thefe de- 
viations are often very confiderable, and in no conftant pro- 
portion to the diftance from the gun, but often many times 
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greater than in that proportion, fo that the track of the ball 
is much incurvated and convex towards the line of direétion. 
Mr. Robins thinks thefe deviations are caufed partly by irre- 
gular or unglobular furfaces in the fhot, and partly bya ro- 
tation about an axis oblique to the plane of direftion. Mr. 
Euler thinks they are chiefly, if not entirely, to be attributed 
to the firft of thefe caufes, and that the refiftance will be the 
fame whether the fhot revolve or not. We cannot ourfelves 
fubfcribe to this opinion, except in the cafe in which the 
axis of rotation is in the line of flight, as in every other cafe 
the refiftance to-one fide of the ball muft be greater than to 
the other, which muft caufe a deviation ‘towards that fide on 
which is thelefs refiftance. 

The VIlIIth propofition, which is the laft of our author’s 
book, fhews that equal balls being impelled with unequal ve- 
locities, penetrate into refifting fubftances to depths which are 
to each other in the duplicate ratio of the velocities. This 
Mr. Robins proves by fimple and clear experiments with balls 
fired into blocks of wood with known velocities, when the 
penetrations, being meafured, were found .to be in the above 
proportion_very nearly. Mr. Euler inveftigates the fame thing 
from firft principles independent of experiments, and-thereby 
confirms the rule above mentioned. His inveftigations furnifh 
him alfo with this other rule, viz. that when the velocities are 
equal and the fizes of the balls unequal, then the depths pe- 
netrated are as the diameters of the balls. So that univer. 
fally it may be obferved, that the penetrations are in the com- 
pound ratios of the diameters and fquares of the velocities. 
But the areas or feflions of the holes, are as the fquares of 
the diameters ; and therefore the contents or magnitudes. of 
the holes made, are in the compound ratio.of the fquares of 
the velocities and cubes of the diameters, that is, in the com- 
pound ratio of the body and fquare of the velocity, 

The laft mentioned propofition concludes, Mr. Robins’s 
book, as well as Mr. Euler’s tranflation and remarks... Mr. 
Brown has however added to this Englifh edition the: tranf- 
lation of a paper which was publifhed by Mr. Euler in the 
Berlin Memoirs, as fuch an addition feemed.not unneceflary 
to complete the work. This.is a diflertation, on the curve or 
track defcribed by a projeile in the air, or,in any other fluid. 
He both gives the folution. concerning the ‘nature of this 
curve in general for any medium, and makes the particular 
application to the air in its mean ftate of compreffion. . This 
folution is very ingenious-and fatisfatary, and general ex- 
preffions, are given for determining in any particular cafe, the 
range, altitude, time of flight, elevation, and initial velocity, 
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in terms of each other. He alfo remarks on a material. im- 


provement that might be made to render this theory ufeful in 
practice. He fays, 


¢ One may think it a work of infinite labour to eftablihh new 
rules for the flight of cannon-fhot, agreeable to the real curve 
which a body defcribes in the air. For fince, according to the 
hypothefis of Galileus, we-want only the elevation of the piece, 
and the initial velocity, it is not difficult to calculate tables. to 
fhew the greateft height of the projectile, and the point where it 
mutt fall in any propofed cafe. But in order to calculate fimilar 
tables, according to the true hypothefis, we muft, befides the 
two particulars already mentioned, have refpect as well to the 
diameter of the projectile as to its weight ; therefore we are re- 
duced to the neceflity of calculating tables, as well for the dia- 
meter of each projectile, as for its weight; the execution of fuch 
a work would, without doubt, be impratticable. 

‘ Yet, having weighed all thefe difficulties; I do not find 
them altogether infurmountable, for I have obferved, that an 
infinite number of cafes, which feem different, may be compre- 
hended in the’ fame table; and although the number of thefe 
cafes ftill continues infinite, yet as they retain a certain order 
among themfelves, it will be fufficient to calculate a certain 
number of them, and deduce the reft by means of interpolation. 
The whole work will, therefore, be reduced to a certain number 
of calculated tables, and a precept fhewing how to ufe them; 
and this will be fufficient for folving all cafes which occur in 


gunnery, with near as much expedition as by the vulgar hypo- 
thefis of Galileus.’ 


Accordingly Mr. Brown has here fupplied this very material 
part of the bufinefs, he having computed, and fubjoined to this 
work, fuch a fet of tables as Mr. Euler alludes to; and they 
are the firft, that we know of, which have been conftruéted, 
that will determine the feveral inquiries in the pra€tice of 
gunnery within a moderate degree of the.truth as thofe things 
aétually obtain in nature. Thefe extenfive and ufeful tables are 
illuftrated by examples in the determination of the feveral re- 
quifites in gunnery, clearly explaining the manner of ufing 
them. He alfo thews, by them, how to folve the problem re- 
lating to the elevation or angle in which a piece muit be 
pointed, fo that the fhot may range to the greateft diftance 
poffible;» with a given charge or initial velocity. For this 
angle is very. different from that which gives the greate(t 
range in vacuo, which is known to be 45° or half a right angle, 
it being indeed always lefs than this, and the more fo as the 
velocity is greater, or as the ball is fmaller, its denfity 
being the fame. Mr. Brown has alfo added a table, thewing 
the limits of the angles. for the greateft range with feveral 
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given initial velocities for a certain given fhot; and, in the 
preface to the book, a ftill more explicit one adapted both 
to different velocities and fizes of balls. From the infpedtion 
of the laft mentioned table, it is evident that the ratios of the 
greateft ranges are not greatly different from thofe of the ini- 
tial velocities. But their proportions may be more nearly 
eftimated thus: find the range in wacuo belonging to the ele- 
vation which gives the greateft range in the mediums; then 
are the feveral ranges nearly as thefe ranges in vacuo direétly, 
and as the initial velocities inverfely. 

We have now gone through this work, and that in a man- 
ner rather more copious than ufual, on account of the great 
importance of the fubjeé&, and the manner in which it is treat- 
ed; and we have only farther to remark, that as Mr. Euler 
has generally explained Mr. Robins’s principles, and the true 
theory of military projeétiles, fo the valuable additions of Mr. 
Brown are well adapted to render the theory eafy to be ap- 
plied in pradtice. 





A Fourney from Gibraltar to Malaga, Ldluftrated with the Medals 
of each Municipal Town; and a Chart, PerJpeBives, and Draw- 
ings, taken in the Year 1772. By Francis Carter, E/q. 2 wols. 
Svo. 125. boards, Cadell. 


ME: Carter acquaints us in his preface, that during a re- 

fidence of twenty years in two fouthern provinces of 
Spain, he epplied himfelf to ftudy the hiftory and antiquities of 
that country. He profecuted this defign no doubt with the 
greater alacrity, as he fuppofed the fubje& to be entirely new, 
and did not learn till his return to Britain, that a hiftory of 
the Herculean Straits, or Straits of Gibraltar, had lately 
been written by lieut, colonel James. However, as colonel 
James, befides the defcriptive part of his book, has chiefly 
dwelt upon fabulous and uncertain hiftory *; and as Mr. Car- 
ter reftricts himfelf to an enumeration of the remains of an- 
tiquity which he has feen in Andalufia and Granada, the, pur- 
fuits of thefe gentlemen feem to havebeen very differents; We 
‘are inclined to value all kinds of literary performances, ‘in 
proportion to the degree of real advantage which the world 
may reap from them; but it was with difficalfy): that 
we perfevered in the perufal of the work now under ‘con- 
fideration. This, though intitled a Journey, is not written 
jn the manner of an hiftorical narrative, but divided into 
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@ See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxii. p. 261, 
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various heads which contain the accounts of ancient and 
modern towns, unconneéted with each other. By thefe means 
the author has avoided defcriptive details, clofely adhering to 
antiquarian objets. We confefs that ancient hiftory cannot 
be better illuftrated than by monuments, infcriptions, and me- 
dals ; but we doubt whether thofe with which Mr. Carter has 
filled his two volumes, are fufficiently inftru€tive and important 
to excufe his neglect of the prefent ftate of the country. Mr. 
Carter appears indeed to be a very eager antiquary, and fhews 
a peculiar regard for the numifmatic fcience. He expreffes 
himfelf however with too much feverity, when he mentions, 
as it were in triumph, that this fcience ‘ is at length refcued 
out of the heavy hands of German pedants*.’ Ina branch 
of knowledge which our countrymen have hitherto but little 
cultivated, we would recommend a more Cautious judgment, 
left the cenfure fhould recoil; mutato nomine de te fabula nar- 
ratur, Our author’s enthufiafm relative to numifmatics is fo 
confpicuous, that we fhall here prefent the reader with a 
{pecimen. 


¢ N°. 20, is the reverfe of a coin, on which is reprefented 2 
naked fifherman feated On a rock, his rod in his right hands 
_ anda fith, the reward of his toil, hanging to his line, in the 
attitude of drawing it out of the water ; by his fide is a cefta or 
Spanifh bafket with a handle; in which the Spaniards to this 
day carry their fifh; itis made of Efparto, open like a net, 
wherein they can dip and wafh their fi without taking them 
out. 

‘ Flores has printed three feveral dyes with this amiable re- 
verfe, of which I poffefs two: that I prefent to the reader, isin 
exceedingly fine prefervation, and I doubt not will give him 
fingular: pleafure the more fo if he remarks the refined tafte of 
the artift, who in his pretty medal informs us, that the placid 
beach of Carteia was here and there variegated with fmall rocks 
and fhelves, from among which the angler caught in great plenty 
delicious falmonettes, a fact literally true, even to this “day; 
people from San Roque continually coming to fifth on’ thefe 
ftones. 

*'One of them, almoft naked, like the figure on the coin, 
thus employed on>a fummer’s morn, fo firuck me, that I got 
off my horfe, and fat on a rock by him, contemplating this mer 
dal which I. held in- my hand; every time the countryman 
caught a fifhy | more and more admired the ingenuity of this 
people, who took fuch particular pains to commemorate even 
the flighteft advantages of their coaft.’ 
 @ He names as Germans, Goltziusa Fleming, Havercamp a Hol 
Jander, Bauduri and Mediobarbo, two Italians, AS 
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After a moft careful examination of the print which Mr. 
Carter has given of this coin, we are convinced that a 
man who can fee all, thefe fine things upon it, “muft have 
better eyes, than the Critical Reviewers. 

According to the remaining part of the Arabic infcription 
over the gate of the caftle of Gibraltar, elucidated by the 
hiftory of the caliphs, this edifice was ereéted either in 739, or , 
one of the two following, years, In the town, however, al- 
moft the only building that bears evidence of Arabian. archi- 
teéture, is the bomb-houfe; on the top of which there was 
formerly a flat terrace, in the manner of thofe in Morocco, 
fiipported by marble pillars,.and commanding a view of the 
town and bay. 


Among the numerous caves in which the hill of Gibraltar 


abounds, that of St. George particularly deferves to be de- 
fcribed, 


‘ The mouth, of it, fays the author, though narrow without; 
is very {pacious inwards, and affords a pleafant and cool retreat 
to the company, who frequently come from the town to {pend 
the day in it; the fudden tranfition from the hot air without to 
the agreeable coolnefs within, is very flattering, and amply re- 
compenfes the fatigue of afcending the hill 

‘You defcend into the cave about a hundred fteps ; the roof 
above you is at leaft fixty feet high, and fupported by a mott 
noble arch, meafuring at the bafe as many yards; as far as,the 
air is free and the fun penetrates, it is feftooned with knots of 
a large-leaved ivy ; the water diftills and drops down in.dif- 
ferent places all the year round, a {ure proof that there are 
over it eternal repofitoties of water; thefe droppings fret the 
roof of the cave with pendent cryftallizations and ftony icicles 
of a thoufand different fhapes: further in, where the humidity 
is infinitely greater, the petrefactions reach down to the bot- 
tom, and form pillars, which will for ever fupport the cave 
er any accidental concuffions of earthquakes, 

¢ Thefe columns, by the fingular effect of their nature, are 
erected different from every rule of: human architecture; the 
capitals: and- bafes form themfelves: firft, and the fhafts; the 
work of ages, join them. infenfibly by. the concretion of the 
{par. 
Ge To the right, at the bottom of the. fteps, is an opening 
near fifty feet deeper, and feemingly of great length, where 
thefe petrified pillars appear with amazing beauty and regu- 
larity, and form an enchanting Gothic temple, the ifles and 
chapels being diftinguifhable and aftonifhing for their fymmerry : 
the hiffing of the bats, its-only, though numerous,» inhabitants, 
adds to the horror of the place. 

* Penetrating into the front of the cave, you finda great deal 
cf water, though never more at one: time than another ; which 
evi- 
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evidences a communication downwards, elfe the continual ‘di- 
ftillation from the roof would, in time, filland overflow it, 

« On examination, I found great reafon to conjecture, that 
the ancient Spaniards, as well as the Moors, made ufe of St. 
George’s cave as a ftrong hold, to which they were probably de- 
termined by the plenty of good water: nay we may go farther, 
and be induced to believe, it was their only repofitory, and that 
the water lodged in its bofom did not formerly difcharge itfelf 
through the red fands; be that as it will, there are fill fanding 
the remains of a ftrong wall, forming a platform twenty feet 
long, before the mouth of the cave. Pomponius Mela has very 
particularly defcribed this cave, as a fingular wonder of nature, 
wel] worthy to be noticed: ‘‘ Is mirum in modum concavus, ab 
ea parte qua fpeétat occafum, medium feré Jatus aperit, atque 
inde egreffis, totus admodum pervius, prope quantum patet 
fpecus eit.” , 


‘ Whereby we learn that in his days it was penetrable even 
to the extremity ; fo that the vaft mafies of ftone, which at pre- 
fent bar all paflages inwards, were not yet formed in the time 
of Claudius Cefar, but have been the labour of feventeen hun- 
dred fucceeding years.’ 


After defcribing the hill of Gibraltar, the author’ brings us 
to the city of Algeziras, which lies on the oppofite fide of 
the bay; a town of :confiderable -note in ‘ancient times, but 
which, till lately, has Jain: for many ages in ruins, In exa- 
mining the opinion of father Flores, who has fixed ‘the *fitu- 
ation of Julia Traduéta at this place, Mr. Carter makes fome 
yodicious obfervations relative to the general credit due to dif- 
ferent kinds of local antiquities. : 

Mr. Carter informs us that he could not find a fingle ftone 
in the walls of Algezicas that had the marks or proportion of 
Roman architeéture; neither has there been any Roman ins 
{cription found at the place, From which he. cancludes, that 
the ancient Julia Traduéta. was fituate farther. down towards 
the Streights. 

The author . next «conduéts us to Carteia, once: likewife-a 
famous city, and which we: think the’ evinces from :good au- 
thority to have been built on the ruins of ‘Tarteffus or Tarfis. 
He alfo endeavours to, prove, by plaufible argurbents, that 
Chrteta was the port of Tarfis to which Solomon’s fhips re- 
forted. ‘ After defcribing the few ancient remains obfervable at 
this place, Mr. Carter breaks forth into the following apo- 
ftrophe on its prefent ftate. 


<.@ Carteia! thow once famous and renowned city, ‘whofe 
beauty and Jovelinefs captivated the merchant, drawing all 
nations of the earth to thy port, caw 1 contemplate without com- 
paiiion thy prefent defolace fiate ? Behold thy noble — 
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deftroyed, thy populous ftreets are ploughed up and fown, thy 
walls.are taken away, thy facred temples are beat down, and 
thy beauteous head once crowned with turrets, is now levelled 
with the duft: where are thy fenators, thy purpled quatuor- 
viri, thy zdiles, thy ftreets {warming with people ? Thy port is 
deferted, no fleets are to be feen in it, nor the fhouts of mari- 
ners any more heard: thy fields for want of culture are turned 
to moraffes; the very air over three is become heavy and un- 
wholefome, and the chilling ague drives man from thine ha- 
bitation ; in thy latter end, as in thy profperity, one common 
fate attends thee with the mighty Babylon !” 


Alas! poor Carteia, deplorable is thy fituation. But let 
the mourner be comforted, that many coins have been found 
amidft thy venerable veftiges, and that more are daily appear- 
ing'!—Mr. Carter purchafed, of a fhepherd, near two dozen 
of brafs medals lately difcovered, fome of which were in good 
prefervation. One reprefented the head of Hercules, the tu= 
telar god of the Carteians, with the figure of his club on.the 
reverfe. The impreffion on another was the laurelled head of 
Jove ; and ona third, the head of Carteia crowned with tur- 
rets, and behind, the trident of Neptune. 

From his excorfion to Carteia the author returns to Gib- 
raltar, of the various fieges of which fortrefs, intermixed with 

‘ thofe of Algeziras, he gives a curfory detail; paffing after- 
wards to the defcription of Ceuta, Tangier, and other diftin- 
guifhed places in the vicinity of the Streights, 

The fecond volume contains the author's obfervations made 
on a journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, among which we ‘meet 
with the-fubfequent account of the Sierra, or ridge of moun- 
tains, and its inhabitants, in a fomewhat tumid ftyle. 


* This hill is fo full of verdure, that the village as well as 
the roads about it are, in a literal fenfe, covered, fhaded, and 
crowned with all manner of fruit-trees'of a prodigious fize ; to 
whofe topmoft branches the luxuriant vine mounts vigoroufly and 
hangs in over-grown clufters, numberlefs bunches of red, black, 
and green grapes, which, frequently intermixed with the golden 
apple, the. pomgranate, and the orange, ‘expofe a moft en- 
chanting picture to the charmed eye, while the ear is deafened 
by the fall of waters, tumbling in noify ftreams from various 
parts of the hill; to complete the landicape, above the town 
rifes perpendicular a rock, inacceffible.on the front and fides, 
whereon appear the ruins of a Moorith caftle, 

-¢ At Hojen we ftopped to breakfaft, and, entering into the 
firft houfe of the village, were entertained, by its courteous 
owners, in a plain though noble flyle; to them the far-fetched 
tea, the painted china, and the fumes of coffee, are unknown ; 
clean earthen bowls of milk, warm from the goat, a bafket of 


grapes, 
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grapes, with their rich bloom courting the touch, and a py- 
ramid of figs, ftill gliftening with the morning dew, crowned 
the ruftic board. 5 

« Our hok was pleafed at the preference we had given his cot- 
tage, and we had much reafon to praife his hofpitality ; for 
which he conftantly refufed the leaft gratuity. 

© Fhe habitation of thefe happy villagers convinced me how 
few are the articles fuficient to render our exiftence not onl 
eafy but comfortable: the houfe we were in confifted of two 
large apartments, of which the innér was the ftore-houfe of 
their annual provifions; corn was heaped in one corner, gar- 
banzos and lentils in another, of three jars,.one was full of oil 
for their lamps and table, and in the others was pickled pork 
faficient for the year; the flore of baccalao promifed plenty dur- 
ing Lent, and from the ceiling hung grapes, pomgranates, and 
other fruits.; the delicate kid makes a variety at their tables 
during fummer, and in winter they have plenty of game, the 
fhooting of which is one of their favourite diverfions ; their 
women grind the corn in hand-mills, and {pin the thread, with 
which they knit their calgetas; the articles of linen and cloaths 
they receive of the fhopkeepers in the towns, exchanged for 
wine, oil, wheat, and fruits; by this primitive method of 
trading, they feldom, touch money, and therein, in my. opi- 
nion, confifts the greateft happinefs ; the pure air they breathe, 
conilant exercife, and the fteepnefs of their hills, renders their 
bodies alert, healthy, and robuft, and thefr minds chearful and 


free from that univerfal languor which oppreffes the Spaniards 
in the hot vales below.’ 


The greater part of the fecond volume, as well.as much of 
the firft,, is occupied by ancient infcriptions, which Mr. Car- 
ter has been very attentive, to colle&t and elucidate; at the 
fame. time, giving fome defcription of the feveral places which 
he ‘vifited, with the moft remarkable occurrences. ia their. 
political hiftory, and reprefentations of the medals that. have 
been difcovered in thofe parts. The work can only. be. cal- 
culated to gratify the, tafte of fuch readers, as are difpofed to. 
the contemplation.of Reman and Moorihh antiquities, to whom. 


it may prove acceptable, om account of the fidelity with which 
the, objefis appear to be defcribed. 





Travels through Spain and Portugal, in 1774; with a foort Ace 
count of the Spanith Expedition again? Algiers, in 1775: & 
Major William ‘Dalrymple. 4fo. 75. 6d. boards. Almon, 


"F°HIS tour through Spain and Portugal is briefly defcribed 
in fixteen familiar letters, in hiftorical feries, ‘The aue 
thor’s objeft, according to his own affertion in the preface, 
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was ‘ to dipinto the ftate of government, to obferve in pare 
ticular on military eftablifhments, to notice the cuftoms and 
manners of the people, and to remark upon other tranfient 
particulars.’ His journey was completed in five months, on 
a track little beaten by former travellers. He paffed from 
Gibraltar over Cordova to Madrid, and from thence by Avila, 
‘ Salamanca, Benavente, Aftorga and Lugos, to Corunna and 
Ferrol, the’ ports on the Bay of Bifcay. From Corunna he 
proceeded to St. Jago de Compoftella, and then entered Por- 
tugal,‘ vifiting Braga, Oporto, Coymbra, and Leiria in his 
way-to Lifbon. Returning from thence to Gibraltar he paffed 
Evora, Elvas, Badajos, Seville, Xeres and Cadiz. The au- 
thor, in his preface, is aware that many of his remarks may 
appear trite; but.he has an anfwer ready for this objeGtion— 
¢ the character of a people is often rendered confpicuous by 
minutia.’ If the reader fhould be furprifed to find fo curious 
a-journey comprized in a few pages, the major is again upon 
his guard, and tells us that the * road was dull and dreary,’ 
and quotes from Burke that ‘* the chara&ters of nature are le- 
gible, but it is difficult for thofe who ran, to read them.” 
We fhall prefently difcover, whether the minutiz to which we 
are referred, are of that charaeriftic kind which the ex- 
perienced traveller fhould ever fearch after; and how far 
* thofe who run,’ may ftand excufed, if they attempt to 
write. 

In the firft letter, dated from Cordova, Mr. Dalrymple com- 
plains, at every inn he meets with, of bad accommodations ; 
and takes much pains to count all the wooden croffes on the 
road. A Spaniard having told him, ‘ that the Englifh are 
very good feamen, but bad foldiers,’ the major abruptly breaks 
off the converfation, and fpurs on his horfe. At Carlotta, 
five leagues from Cordova, he finds a colony of Germans. 

The fecond letter contains a few remarks which the author 
has ‘collected at Cordova, chiefly relative to the manners and 
admufements of the inhabitants. The third is dated at Ca- 
rolina, a German colony in the midft of that great chain of 
moutitains named Sierra Morena, and celebrated as the fcene 
of Don Quixote’s exploits. ‘The fettlers arrived in this part 
about eight years before.the. major faw them, being chiefly na- 
tives of Alface, French Flanders, and Lorrain; but to all ap- 
pearance thefe colonies are not in a very flourifhing flate, In 
the ‘fourth letter the author carries the colony along wiih him 
for about a league, by which we imagine he can only mean, 


that the fettlements extend a league beyond the town of Ca- 
rolina *. 





' * The fame improper expreffion is alfo made ufe of in. the third 
etter. 
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_ Being now agrived,in the province of La Mancha, he ob- 
ferved ahe drefs and turn of mind to be confiderably dif- 
ferent from what he had feeh in Andalufia. Paffing through 
El Vifo and Val de Betas, he comes to the Venta Quefada, and 
Puerto Lapiche, mentioned by Cervantes, and aually meets 
with ‘an adventure at Femblequer, fimilar to that of Don 
Quixote and Maritornes, in the account of which, however, 
we mifs the ingrediént of Cervantic humour. From hence he 
arrives at Madrid by the way of the royal countty palace of 
Aranjuez. 

The fifth letter gives us a defcription of Madrid, together 
with an account of the royal family, the court, and the reft 
of the, inhabitants, and particularly of general O'Reilly, who 
has. of late made a confiderable figure in Spain. This letter is 
interefting, judicious, and entertaining ; the following. ac- 
count of the grandees will ferve as a fpecimen. 


‘. The grandees had great, privileges; but fince the acceffion 
of Philip V. who brought them to the capital, they have in- 
fenfibly fallen under the tyranny of an abfolute monarch. There 
are many who are pofeffed of very confiderable fortunes; the 
predeceffor of the prefent duke of Medina Celihad, on the 
death of his father, an income of 84,0001. a year, with fix mil- 
lions of hard dollars in ready money; in the courfe of twenty- 
five years he {pent the cafh, and mortgaged as much as’ he 
could of the eftate ; there is a ftory told of him, that a comedy 
girl he kept, complaining to him, in the winter, of the cold, 
he fent her a filver drafero*, filled with gold crowns. ‘The pre- 
fent duke purfues a different fyftem, yet the eftablifhment of his 
family is very confiderable. All thefe great families have pages, 
who are gentlemen, for whom they provide, fometimes in the 
army, &c. The cufiom of keeping buffoons prevails ftill in this 
part of the world: I often faw the duke of Alba’s, covered with 
ribbons of various orders, a fatire on fuch baubles! He atrends 
his mafter in the mornidg, and the inftant he awakes, is obliged 
to relate fome facetious ftory, to put his grace in good-humonr : 
the duke requires fo much wit from him, that he is eternally 
upon the {camper in fearch of it. It is hardly poffible to di- 
vane how thefe people can fpend fuch amazing fortunes ag fome 
of them poffefs ; but refiding with the court, never vifiting their 
eftates: and, in general, thinking it beneath them to examine, 
er even enquire into their affairs, their ftewards enrich them- 
_felves to their ruin: -befides, they are confifoated by horfes, 
mules, fervants, and dependants. I was told, thatthe duke of 
Jnfantado’s expence for attendants and penfioners, amounts to 
12,000]. a year, When ofice a fervant is admitted into a fa- 





* « A round veffel of metal, containing fire, ufually placed, by 
the Spaniards, in the middle of their rooms in winter. 
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mily, it is certain maintenance for him during life, if he come 

mit not fome glaring crime ; and even his defcendants are taken 
care of. Women are another confiderable expence: the con- 
jugal bed is not held very facred by the men of fafhion; and 
fince the Bourbon family has been feated on this throne, jealoufy 
has loft its fting. The ladies are not behind-hand with their 
hufbands : every dame has one cortejo at leaft, and often more ; 
the cadets of the guards are employed in this agreeable office ; 
they are generally neceflitous, and are fupplied by the fair with 
means for their extravagance; amongft the people of rank, gra- 
tification is their object, and they ftop sipothing to accomplith 
it: gallantry or intrigue are terms too refined for this people ; 
it is the glaring vice of venery, uncontrouled, unreftrained, 
which brings difeafes into a family, that afe handed down from 
generation to generation.’ . x 


Having left. Madrid (Lett. 6.) the. major travelled, to, the 
famous convent and royallibrary of the Efcorial, of which he 
gives' a’ particular defcription, and from thence purfued his 
journey to Avila, alittle town where O’ Reilly has eftablifhed 
a military academy.’ ‘The prefent ftate of the Spaniff’ atmy, 
to all: appearance very particular and exaét, concliides the 
fixth letter, where the’ major takes occafion to obferve, “how 
very mortifying: a cireumftance it is amongft us, ° that ‘the 
warriors of St. James’s fhould fpring, from the ‘downy ditty 
of a king’s guard, into command, over the head of the /hardy 
veteran; thereby reaping, without toil, thofe advantages that 
fhould accrue to his more ufeful, dapgerous, and laborious 
fervice.’ : | 

The fubje& of the 7th letter, dated at.the principal, Spanith 
univerfity, Salamanca, is a fketch of Spanifh academic’ édu- 
cation, according to which, literature appears to be in ‘a’ ‘de~ 
plorable ftate there. The majors humanity and generofity, 
are charafterifed in a little incident, which, in the hands of 


Fielding, would have furnifhed an excellent hint, to embellith 
the hiftory of Parfon Adams. 


‘« We were accofied at the door by a-lad of about -ninéteen, 
who faid he was a poor fcholar ; his: appearance, indeed, fa- 
voured much of poverty, for his covering wasia ragged» black 
waiftcoat and breeches, concealed by a more tattered cloakz: by 
way of recommending himfelf, and proving ‘his learning, he 
pulled outof his filthy pocket, a torn and greafy Horace, pre- 
fenting it to me, and repeating off hand one of: the:odes :the 
told me, he had been bafely treated’ at: Madrid, by a-perfon 
with whom he lived, and who pretended» friendihip for him’; 
that he had left him, and was thus far onhis return totheplace 
where he had itudied, Salamanca, the feat of the mufes; with 
whom, he faid, he was fure to find joy and happinefs eg 

ia our 3 
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hour: he rattled on with a profofion of bombaft, and feemed 
as if he wifhed to attach himfelf to me ;'but though he pro- 
duced a regular paffport from Madrid, [ took him for a grand 
tour man, and begged to be excufed: to get rid of him, [ of- 
fered him a few quarts *; which he «rejected; however, I pre- 
vailed on him to accept of a glafs of wine.’ 


In the:.two: next letters, the author. defcribes his journey 
through Zamora’to Aftorga ; in thé’ eourfe of which he’ in- 


. troduces’a defcription of a peculiar fet of people named Mas- 
regatas.>- He begins thus : 
* Amigo mio, | 
« Having met with fomething here worthy: yoar notice, liften, 
I befeech you with attention; but that pleafure may not» rife 


too fuddenly upon you, I fhall trouble you, in the beginning, 
with the’-dull-narrative of: my journal, from Zamora hither.’ 


As we are not under the fame apprehenfions for the nerves 
of our readers, we fhall pafs over the dull prelude, and im- 
mediately prefept them, with this curiows account. | 


‘ Inthe morning, I ebferved a number of women in a pe- 
culiar kind of drefs ;on. enquiry, I found that they were called 
Mauregatas. Their_habit is very particular ;. they wear large 
ear-rings, and a kind of white hat, which, at a.dittle diftance, 
both.as to fize and fhape> refemble what is worn, in like man- 
ner, by the Moorifh women; their hair is divided in the front, 
and falis down on each fide of their face’; they have a number 
of little piftures of faints, &c. fet in filver, and ‘other trinkets 
pendant to large beads of coral tied round their neck and {pread= 
ing all over their breafts; their fhift is‘ ftitched at the breait, 
and buttoned at the collar ; they wear a brown woollen’ cloth 
bodice and’ petticoat; : the fleeves of the bodice very large and 
apen;-behind. The,,Mauregatos or’ men, wear very large 
breeches, which tie atthe knee, and the loofe part‘hangs over 
the tie as far as the calf of the leg; the reft of, their drefs,is@ 
fhort kind of coat, with a belt round their middle. ) 

‘ [ enquired of every decent looking perfon I met, to endea- 
voor’ toiget fome account of thefe people, but was’ fot very 
faccéfsfal; atbcl coulddearn was; that there are: a great many 
villages of them abouttbis town ; that they have bound them- 
felves:by compact»toncertatn regulations, from’ which’ they’ ne- 
ver deviate; that theyointermarry amongft each ‘other; and if 
any of.them fhonld change their drefs, or violate their eftab. 
lithed) cuftoms,>they ares driven from the fociety; as their garb 
is different-from:thé.inhabitants of every other part of the king« 
dom, fo ate their cuftoms, manners, &c. when a young woman 
is:affianced,fhe-is:.not allowed to-fpeak to any man, but he 


— 


# Quarts are {mall coins about the value of one farthing. 
Ff2 : who 
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who is intended for her hufband till the marriage is celebrated, 
on the penalty of paying a certain fine, which is a quantity of 
wine; the young fellows follow and torment her on this oc- 
cafion, to induce her to fpeak; after marriage the females never. 
comb their hair, which is a moft filthy cuftom:. the women 
work in the fields at all the labours of agriculture, whilft the 
men are employed as carriers from this country acrofs the moun- 
tains into Gallicia, keeping many hundreds of horfes for that 
purpofe ; for here the-carriage road from Madrid ceafes. Thefe 
people are in affluent circumitances, being very induftrious, yet 
they think it neceffary to live in indigence ; they are  fuppofed 
to be the Yanguefian Carriers mentioned in Don Quixote. 

‘ Flores, in his Efpaha Sagrada, writing ofthe country about 
Aftorga, fays, ** that it is what is called the territory of the 
Mauregatos, a people given to commerce, in which they are 
noted for their integrity; that the women retain a drefs fo an- 
cient that its origin is not known, being the moft uncommon 
in all Spain; and that the particular genius, cuftoms, man- 
ners, &c. of thofe people, would require a volume, at leaft, to 
defcribe them.” 

‘ I find, by Mariana, that Don Alonzo, king of Leon, Ovi- 
edo, &c, who reigned about the middle of. the eighth century, 
had, by a woman of obfcure birth, a baftard fon, called Mae- 
regato; fome years after the death of Alonzo, his grandfon Don 
Alonzo Il. inthe year 783, being placed on the throne, Mau- 
regato, although illegitimate, pretended:to be aggrieved in not 
fucceeding to the crown, in preference to his nephew, as.all his 
brothers had been fucceffively kings; he was fupported in his 
claim, by a few of thofe turbulent fpirits, who, fond.of novelty, 
are ever ready for fedition: by the perfuafion of -thefe people, 
as he could not find fuficient fupport from the Choiftians, he 
had recourfe to the Moors, engaging for their aflittamce, to fup- 
ply them annually with fifty virgins of noble birth, and fifty of 
low extraction ; by means of which reward, and the orders of 
Abderrahman their king, many of thofe people flocked to. his 
ftandard ; Don Alonzo, not being fufficiently powerful to refit 
the force that was brought againit him, retired inte Cantabria 
or Bifcay: thus. Mauregato was feated on the throne of Leon, 
where he reigned five years and fix months, and died in the year 
781. During his reign he granted lands tu-encourage the Moors 
10 fettle in his kingdom, 

¢ I fhall-not take upon me to affirm, that the prefent inha- 
bitants of this diftrict, are the defcendants of thofe who fol- 
lowed the fortune of Mauregato, who might have received this 
territory as a reward for their fervices to him; retaining in the 
midi of another people, the drefs, which amongit the women 
is very like the Moorifh, cuftoms, manners, &c. I fhall only 
offer it as a conjecture, till a more fatisfaétory account be given 
of them, which would be worthy the labours of the curious.’ 


One 
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One of thefe Matregatas is reprefented in an engraving at 


the head of the work. 


The tenth letter, dated at Corunna, gives an account of 
that port, and of the pieat Spanifh marine arfenal,of Ferrol. 
The particulars which major Dalrymple mentions in. this, ac- 
count, are very interefting, .as they give us a juft idea of a ma- 


ritime power with which we are often .at variance, 


[iv the 


next letter, the author having few remarks of his own to of- 
fer, fills up the blank with an account how the body of St. 


James the apoftle was found near Compoftella 3 
from Mariana, 


extracted 


a Spanifh hiftorian, and adds a ffill larger 


quotation from the fame author, relative to the‘otigin of the 
four Spanith orders, St. Jago, Calatrava, Alcantara, and Mon- 


tefa, and of the order of Chrift in Portugal. 


The three following letters contain our author’s obfervations 


in Portugal, 


which afford many inftru€tive particulars, and 


paint that unhappy kingdom in all the mifery and wretcli- 
ednefs which the moft cruel defpotifm could bring upon it. 

The fequel of the journey from Lifbon to Seville, and from 
this famous city to Cadiz and Gibraltar, is contained in the 
two laft letters, which Mr. Dalrymple concludes with the fol- 
lowing obfervations on the Spanifh national character. 


‘* The Caftillian, Andalufian, and Gallician are ftrongly 
marked, each as a feparate people; but fince the fame govern- 
ment, one religion, and the like education prevail, a fimilarity 
the gravity of the natives, is car- 


of character is confpicuous : 
ried to a proverb, 
ftranger that it were true: 


becomes habitual; 


and their deportment would convince a 


they have no idea of walking for ex- 
ercife, or ever ftirring abroad.in the heat of the day, but when 
obliged to it, and then they move witha folemn gait, which 


till lately, and that only now at the capital, 


and amongtt people of rank in'the provinces, they had little 
communication with ttrangers, or with each other, confequently 
a referved behaviour took place whenever they met in com- 
pany; and their turn for gallantry, obliged them to keep a 
guard upon their countenances, leit they fhould betray their in- 
as this has been long the feat of bi- 
gotry, the gloom of religion hangs upon their brow; and the 
inguifition, employing its familiars in everycorner of the realm, 
urged them to have a curb upon their tongue, for fear they 
fhould utter what might be interpreted to their ruin: all thefe 
caufes combined, naturally produce thofe effects of external fe- 
dateneis we fee prevalent amongft them; but, children of the 
fon, though not volatile, they have as acute and lively ima- 
 ginations as any people of Europe: famguine in their’ difpe- 
fitions, and warm in their affeftions, if. thwarted in their pur- 
fuits, they often become enraged toa degree of paffion, with 
which we are in general ee they are revengeful, 


trigues to their affociates: 
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and ftabbing ftill prevails ; the Joweft peafant will not brook a 
blow ; and that the honour of the foldiers may not be hurt, 
there is an article in the ordinances for the army, that they are 
to be beaten, only with the fword. They have the higheft no- 
tions of the dignity of their birth: the Caflillian, but more 
the Bifeayan, though poor and beggarly, holds the Andalufian 
in the utmoft contempt, as being in immediate defcent: from 
the Moors: the latter is crafty and defigning; but‘a nobler fpi- 
rit runs through the veins of the former. Marriages are)ige- 
nerally made between perfons of equal diftinction ;, the old no- 
bility feldom contract themfelves with the new ; anu the fuperior,, 
rarely connects himfelf with his inferior, (They are temperate, 
or rather abftemious in their living to:a great depree: borracho 
is the higheft term of reproach ; and it is fare to fee a drunken 
man, except it be among the. carriers or muleteers: both men 
and women are fertile in refources to the attafniment'of their 
favourite purfuits ; the latter, in particular, ‘limited in’ their’ 
education, confined with bars at home, .and attended by 'fpies 
abroad, ftill find means to elude the vigilance'of their duennds, 
and pervade the grates: made to-reftrain them. | [tis ’ particular, 
that the people throughout, are free from diffidence ;: they have 
a manly, character,, and fpeak to their prince with the fame fang 
Jroid and confidence that they would to their fellow; they never 
utter any.thing at which they feem, tobe the leat abafhed.; 
each man appears to bave a confcious, dignity, which is not {9 
confpicuous mn other parts of the world : they treat one another 
with the greateft civility and refpect; if even a beggar afk alms, 
and it be not granted, the fuppliant is refufed in moft com- 
paffionate terms ; another time, they tell him, and God go 
with him, God conduét him, &c. infult is never added to mis-_ 
fortune, Such are my curfory remarks upon the prefent pre- 
valent charaéter of this people. Thére was a time, when the 
ardent flame of liberty fired each Spaniard’s breaft; but it has 
been extinguifhed by the malignant blafts of defpotifm, never to 
be kindled more.’ 


By way of appendix, another letter is added, intjtled, A 
fhort Account of the Spanifh Expedition againft Algiers in 
1775, which, to all appearance, is much more faithful than 
any thing that hath hitherto appeared in England, upon ‘that 
fubjeé. 

The firft part of our author’s obje&, viz. to dip into the 
ftate of government, and to obfervé on military‘ eftablifhments, 
he feems to have attended to in a fatisfactory manner ; but 
the remarks on the inhabitants are far from being of the 
fame value, and the ‘ other tranfient particulars’ appear in 
general extremely trifling, and unworthy of 1 notice. 


Let. 
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Letters from the Iland of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Eaft Indies. By Mrs. Kinderfley. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Nourfe. ’ 


pre Letters of female travellers are now become not.un- 

ufual produGions, but the prefent is the only inftance, at - 
leaft of Jate years, which we remember to have feen under 
the name of a female voyager; and. in, this. uncommon fitu- 
ation it muft be acknowledged that Mrs. Kinderfley appears to 
great advantage. 

This epiftolary correfpondence begins at Santa Craz, Ifle of ~ 
Teneriffe, June 17643 from which place feveral fubfequent 
letters are dated, containing an account of the Canary Mands. 
In the fixth letter we find Mrs. Kinderfley at St. Salvador, | 
on the coaft of Brazil, where fhe not only defcribes the go- 
vernment of the country, but makes judicious obfervations on 
the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants. After drawing a 
general character of the men of that country, fhe thus exprefles 
her fentiments of the women. 

“Brought up in indolence, and their minds uncultivated, 
their natural quicknefs fhéws itfelfin cunning A's their male 
relations do not place any confidence in their virtue, they in re- 
turn ufe their utmoft art to elude the vigilance with which they 
are obferved; and, to fpeak the moft favourably, a fpirit of 
intrigue reigns amongft them. Were I to tell you what the’ 
darknefs of the evening conceals, ‘amongft fuch as are not to be’ 
in ee the day but in a church, it would look like a libel on 
the tex. . : 


In the month of November, the fame year, fhe arrives at 
the Cape of Good Hope, of which a very favourable account 
is given. She defcribes the town as having all the regularity 
and neatnefs ufual amongft the Dutch ; accommodated with a 
fine garden belonging to the'governor, but open to the pub- 
lic, and in which, there is great variety of plants of all coun- 
tries and climates,, In one.of thofe letters we meet.with the’ 
following account of the Hottentots,. collected. partly. from 
Mrs. Kinderfley’s own obfervation, and partly from the tef-. 
timony of other. perfons of credit. het nt 

‘ They are by nature tolerably white, and not unhandfome, 
but. as foon as.a child is born, they rub it all over with oil, and 
lay it in the fun this they repeat till it becomes brown: and 
always break the infant’s nofe, fo that it lays clofe to its face ; 
as they grow up, they continue conftantly to rub’ themfelves ~ 
with oil or greafe, and by degrees become almoft a jet black ; 
this it feems they do to ftrengthen themfelves. 

ti Ff, « Their 
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‘*. Their drefs is'the fkins of beafts quite undreffed, one they 
tie over their fhoulders, and another round their wafte by way 
of apron; their wrifts, ankles, and waftes, are ornamented 
with glafs-beads, bits of tobacco pipes, pieces of brafs, and 
fuch kind of trampery, and fometimes even the dried entrails- 
of beafts. . 

‘ Theik only riches is in cattle, and their employment feed- 
ing them; except the hunting of wild beafts, at which they are 
exceedingly expert; the fkins they conftantly bring to the 
town, ad barter with the Datch for trumpery beads, &c. &e. 
or fpirituous liquors, of which they are exceflively fond. 

‘ Drunkerinefs and gluttony are the vices to.which they are 
moft addiéted; having no modération in either ‘eating or drink- 
ing, but, whenever it isin their power, indulge themfelves in 
either to the greateft excefs, devouring as muth at a heal, as 
would-be fufficient for days, feldom leaving off while there is 
any thing left to eat or drink: they then lay down in their ho- 
yels till pinched again by hunger. 

‘ They have no fuperiority among ft them but the chiefs which 
are chofen when they make war, which one nation of Hotten- 
tots often does againft another, though never againit the Dutch ; 
but thefe chiefs have'nd diftin@ion in their manner of living; for 
they have not the leaft idea of the prandeur, or what all other’ 
people eficem the neceflaries, of life. ~ 

«Itis a doubtful point whether they have any notion’of'a 
Deity, as nothing like a religious ceremony is ever obferved 
amongft them: but moft af the Dutch are of opinion that they 
worfhip the fun ; a very natural conjecture, for although they 
appear hardly a degree above the brute creation, ftill one ‘muft 
allow they have the faculty of thinking, confequently muft at- 
tribute the earth, the fky, and all about them, to fome fuperior 
power. The fun isthe moft glorious object we behold, and the 
moft likely to infpire awe and reverence into thofe who are not 
informed, that it is only one, of the many wonderful works of 
the Almighty. 

‘ They have no books or letters of any kind, their language 
confifling chiefly in figns, nodding the head, and an andiftinc 
rattling in the throat. | 

‘ The cuftom in regard to their old people is truly fhocking : 
whenever they come to fuch an age as to be unable to fapport 
themfelves, their relations convey them to fome diftance, andlet 
them flarve to death. In all other refpects they are theymoft 
quiet inaffenfive people in the world. ) 
' © They fometimes become fervants to the Dutch, and behave 
perfe&tly well; their honefty may be depended upon for any 
‘ thing bat liquor, but they have all, both men and women, fach 
a ftrong natural propenfity to intoxication, that it is never tobe 
conguered: thofe who are fervants alter their appearance; and 
drefs like flaves, but fometimes return among their own people, 
and to their own manners.’ 


All 
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All the fubfequent letters in this colle€lion, except the laft» 
are written from different parts of the Eaft Indies, where the 
author lands in the month of June following. For the enter- 
tainment of our readers we fhall prefent them with her account 
of the diverfions in India, 


‘ The diverfions in India are but few; the great Moor-men 
fometimes amufe themfelves with hawking; a paftime not very 
pleafing to Europeans : the company upon thefe parties go out 
on elephants, or on horfe-back, till they come to fome proper 
place for the fport, which is generally a piece of water or fwamp ; 
here the hawks are unhoodéd by their keepers, and let fly ; 
when a flight of poor harmlefs birds aré upon the wing, the 
hawk mounts up in the air, and falls unéxpectedly upon one of 
them, which he brings to the ground; he immediately pierces 
it with his beak, and draws its blood. This is a very expenfive 
diverfion, and fit only for a prince.- Every hawk has its fe- 
parate keeper; and the fum they give for a fine bird is in- 
credible. 

‘ They have fometimes fights between wild beafts, fuch as 
tigers, wild elephants, buffaloes, &c. but thefe are not very 
common: it is a barbarous amufement, and can give pleafure to 
none but thofe who delight in blood. 

‘ They have jugglers, pofture-mafters, fire-eaters, &c. théfe 
fellows are furprifingly dextrous in the poftures they throw 
themfelves into; but the reft of the performances are poor and 
childifh. 

‘ But the favourite and moft conftant amufement of the great, 
both Mahomedans and Hindoos,.and indeed all ranks of peo- 
ple, is called a notch; which is the performance of the dancing 
girls: every man who can afford it has at leaft one fet of dancing 
girls, who make part of his zanannab. If they happen to be in 
favour, they fometimes become of confequence. The mothers 
of two of the late nabobs of Muxadabad were originally dancing 

irls, 
. ¢ Tt is common to fend to Perfia, Cafhmire, and other coun- 
tries, to purchafe the moft beautiful female children; thefe are 
fairer than the inhabitants of Hindoftan ; but have none of that 
beautiful red which animates and gives life to beauty in colder 
climates. The Eaftern ladies, however, are not without fuch 
charms as are pleafing to their countrymen ; and there are many 
proofs that Europeans do not think them altogether intolerable ; 
time and cuftom reconciles them to the yellow and the black, 
which at firft appears frightful. | 

¢ When a black man has a mind to compliment an European, 
he treats him with a zotch; but on thefe occafions his favourite 
women never appear: for they are equally jealous of their con- 
cubines as of their wives. 

‘ It is difficult to give you any proper idea of this entertain- 
ment; which is fo very delightful, not only to black men, but 
to many Europeans, 

‘ A large 
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* A large room is lighted up; at one end fit the great people 
who are to be entertained ; at the other are the dancers and 
- their attendants ; one of the girls who are to dance comes for- 
ward, for there is feldom more than one of them dance at a 
time ; the performance confifts chiefly in a continual removing 
the fhawl, firft over the head, then off again ; extending firit 
one hand, then the other; the feet are likewife moved, though 
a yard of ground would be fufficient for the whole performance. 
But it is their languifhing glances, wanton {miles, and attitudes 
not quite confiftent with decency, which are fo much admired , 
and whoever excels moft in thefe is the fineft dancer. 

¢ The girl fings, while fhe is dancing, fome Perfian or Hin- 
doftan fong; fome of them are really pleafing to the ear, but 
are almoft entisely drowned by the accompaniments!: feveral 
black. fellows ftand behind, who likewife fing with all. the 
ftrength of voice they are mafters of, making,;at the fame time, 
the moft ridiculous grimaces; fome of them playing upon a far, 
which is fomething like a guitar, but muir inte even to 
that trifling inftrument; others on a fort of dram, or tamborin, 
ufually called tomtom; but all this, loud as it is, is drowned by 
thofé who play with two pieces of bell-metal, which they work 
hetweén their fingers, and make the fame nbife as braziers at 
work’ upon a large copper. : 7 : 

‘. The common people hire dancing girls to perform at their 
tamajfbts; companies of them are often the property of: men 
whofe trade it 1s; any perfen may purchafe one of thefe girls, 
for they are bovght,and fold with as little ceremony as ani- ° 
mals.’ 


From all thefe Letters, which amount to eighty-fix, Mrs.’ 
Kinderfley appears to have examined with great attention 
the ftate of the feveral countries which fhe vifited; and fhe 
communicates much information in an eafy and agreeable 
manner. : 
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A General Hiftory of the Science and Pradice of Mufic, by Sir John 
Hawkins. Jn Five Volumes. 4to. 61.65, boards. (Concluded 
from p. 274.) Payne. 


Prkom the period at which we fufpended our account of this 
work, Sir John Hawkins continues the hiftory ina bio- 
graphical. feries almoft down to the prefent time; the fourth 
volume terminating with the end of the laft century, and the 
fifth deducing the narrative to the year 1762: Having, -ia 
our former Reviews, given confiderable extraés. from. this 
extenfive work, we fhall conclude our analyfis, after :pre- 
fenting our readers with.a paflage or two from the. me- 
MOiIrs. 
The 
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The firft anecdote we fhall_ mention relates to Jean Baptifte 
Lully, who was born at Florence in the year 10345 and i is thus 
related in the hiftory. 

© For fome years before the accident that oceatienicd his 
ilinefs, Lully had been clofely engaged in compofling for the - 
opera ; the prieft took occafion from hence to infinuate,” that * 
unlefs, as a teftimony of his fincere repentance. for all the er- 
rors of his paft life he would throw the laft of his ‘fompo-. 
fitions into the fire, he muft.expec& .no abfolution. Lully, at, 
firft would have excufed himfelf, but’ after,fome .oppofition he 
acquiefced ; and pointing to a drawer .whereja,the draft | of 
Achilles.and Polixenes lay, it was taken out and burnt; ando- 
and the confeffor went away fatisfied. . -—Lully grew better; ‘and: 
was thought to be out of danger. One’ of” the young princes, 
who*loved Lully and his works, came to feé him ; and “What, 
Baptifte,’ fays he to him, * have you thrown ‘your opera into 
the fire? you were a fool for giving credit thus to a dreaming 
Janfenift, and burning good mufic,’ ‘ Huth, “huh, my lord,” 
anfwered Lully in a whifper, ‘I knew, very well what I was 
about, I have .a fair. copy of, it.’ Unhappily. this, ill. timed 
pleafantry was followed by a relapfe ; the.gangrene increafed, 
and. the profpect.of: inevitable death threwshim into:fach pangs 
of remorfe, that he fubmitted to be laid upon a: heap of athes, 
with aicord about his neck. In this fituation he expreffed>a 
deep denfe of his late tran{greffion ; and, being replaced in his ‘ 
bed, he, farther to expiate his offence, fung to an air of his 
own.compofing, the following words: 


* Tl fant)mourir pécheur il faut mourir.” 


The following quotation, is . taken from, the. account. of 
Thomas Britton, the famous mufical fmall- coal man. 

‘ About the beginning of this century a paffion for col- 
leGting old books and ménulcripts reigned”among the no- 
bility... The chief,of thofe who.fought, after them were Ed- 
ward, earl of Oxford; the earls of Pembroke, Sunderland, and 
Winchelfea, and the duke of Devonfhire... Thefe perfons in 
the winter feafon, on Saturdays, the parliament not fitting on 
that day, were ufed'to refort to’the city, and. dividing them- 
felves, ‘took feveral' routes, fome to Little Britain, fome to 
Moorfields, and others’ to different parts of the town, inha- ' 
bited' by bookfellers :’ there’ they would enquire in the feveral 
fhops as they paffed along’ for old books and manufcripts ; 
and fome time before noon would affemblé at the fhop of ‘one 
Chriftophéer Bateman, a bookfeller, at the cornef of Ave- 
Maria-lane in Pater-ncfter-row ; and here they were frequently 
| met 
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met by Mr. Bagford and other perfons engaged in the fame 
purfuits, and a converfation always commenced on the fubjeét 
of their enquiries. Bagford informed them where any thing 
curious was to be feen or purchafed, and they in return: 
obhiged him with a fipht of what they from time to time col- 
leéted: While they were engaged in this converfation, and as 
near as could be to the hour of twélve by St. Paul’s clock, 
Britton, who by’ that time Had finifhed his round, arrived 
clad.in his blue frock, and pitching his fack of fiiall coal on 
the bulk of Mr. Bateman’s fhop’wittdow, would goin and join 
them ; and after a converfation, which generally lafted about 
an hour, the roblemen above-mentioned adjourned to the 
Mournitig Bufh at Alderfgate, where thicy dined and fpent the 
remainder of fhe day. 
(© The firgulztity of his chara&ter, the courfe of his ftidiés, 
and the colle€tions he made, induced’ fufpicions that Britton 
was not the man he feenved to be: and what Mr. Walpole 
fays_as to this pafticular is very trae; fome thought his mufical 
afiembly only 4 cover for feditious meetings: others for ma- 
gical purpofés ; and that Britton himfelf was taken for an 
atheift, a prefbyterian, a jefuit; but thefe were ill grounded 
conjectures, for he was a plain, fimple, honeft man, perfedly 
moffenfive; and highly efteemed by all that knew hinv; and, 
notwithftandiing the meannefs of his occupation, was Called 
Mr. Britton. 
' © Phe'circumftances of this man’s death are not ‘lefs te- 
markable than thofe of his life. There dwelt in Britton’s 
time, near Clerkenwell-clofe, a man named Robe, who fre- 
quently played at his concert,.and who, being in the com- 
miffion of the peace for, the county of Middlefex, was ufually. 
called Juftice Robe; at the fame time one Samuel Honeyman, 
a black{mith by trade, and who lived in Bear-ftreet, near Liei- 
cefter-fquare, became very famous for a faculty which. he 
poffeffed of {peaking as if his voice proceeded from fome 
diftant part of the houfe where he ftood; in fhort, he was 
one of thofe men called Ventriloqui, i. e. thofe that fpeak as 
it were from their bellies, and are taken notice of by Re- 
ginald Scott in his Difcovery of Witchcraft, p. 118, for which 
reafon he was called the Talking Smith: the pranks played by 
this man, if collected would make a volume. During the 
time that Dr. Sacheverell was under cenfure, -and had a great 
refort of friends to his houfe near the church in Holborn, he 
had the confidence to get himfelf admitted, by pretending 
that he came from a couple who wifhed to be. married by 
the doftor. He ftayed not long in the room, but made fo 
good 
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good ule of bis time, that the dogtor, who was adarge mans 
and one of the ftouteft and moft athletic then living, was al-’ 
moft terrified, into fits.. Dr, Derham of Upminfter, that .fa- 
gacious enquirer into the works of nature, had. a great cu- 
riofity to fee-Honeyman, but the perfon he employed to 
bring about the meeting, and who communicated this anec- 
dote, contrived always to difappoint him, knowing full well 
that had it.taken effe&, it muft have terminated in the dif- 
grace of the dector, whofe reputation as a divine and a phi- 
lofopher he thought a fubje& too ferious to be fported with, 
‘This man, Robe was foolifh and wicked enough to intro- 
duce, unknown, to Britton, for the fole purpofe of terrifying 
him, and he fucceeded in it: Honeyman, without moving his 
lips, or feemiag to fpeak, announced, as from afar off, the 
death of poor Britton within a few hours, with an intimation 
that the only: way to avert his doom was for him to fall on 
his knees immediately and fay the Lord’s Prayer: the poor man 
did as he was bid, went home and took to his bed, andin a 


. few days died; leaving his friend Mr. Robe to enjoy the fowits 


of his. mirth.’ 

In our feveral Reviews of this Hiftory,- we have repeatedly 
had occafion to mention the various merit difcovered by the 
author in the execution of the work. The applaufe fo often 
beflowed on his uncommon induftry, is likewife, in no fmall 
degree, due to the judgment with which his application has 
been exerted; and though he may not have refifted every 
temptation to prolixity, nor always rigidly with-held from the 
profecution of digreffional enquiries, circumftances which were 
the natural refult of the extenfive information he had colleéed, 
and was defirous to communicate; yet even in thofe parts of 
the work, we are fo agreeably entertained, that we feel our- 
felves much more inclined to approve, than cenfure the co- 
pioufnefs of the hiftorian, who has prefented fuch a variety of 
information on fubje&s that are interefting to the fcholar, the 
mufician, or the antiquary. 





An Hiftorical and Critical Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland, 


Srom the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Settlement under King 
William. 4f0, 155. boards, Murray. 


THE defign of this work is to obviate the mifreprefentations 
; of hiftorians in refpe& to Irith tranfa&tions for almeft two 
hundred years backwards; a period during which the moft 
impactial writers were liable to error, no lefs from the defeét 
of authentic information, than from the impofitions of pre- 
judice, which both national and private animofities had con- 
curred to eflablifh. According to this Review, the difcontents 
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and infurre@ions of the Irifh have never fo much proceeded 
from any turbulent or refraétory difpofition of the people, as 
from the imprudent and oppreflive meafures of thofe by 
whom they were governed; and that fuch was in reality often 
the cafe, is confirmed by! unqieftionable evidence. 

The work commences: witha curfory view ‘of the ftate° of 
the Irify in the time of «Henry the Second,’ which is fueceeded 
by a more particular account of their fituation’ during’ the 
reigns pofterior to the middle of the fixteenth century.” The 
infurre@ion-in Ireland in 1641, being one of the moft ims 
portant, fubje&ts that occur in the hiftory of that country; 
we fhall lay before our readers the author’s confiderations' on 
the commonly received opinion of its origin. 

$ Onjthe 23d: 0f.OGober, 1641; the lords juftices declared 

by proclamation, ‘‘ that acdifcovery'had been made of a moft 
difloyal, .and. deteftable con{piracy, intended by fome evil ’af- 
fected Irith Papifts, wniverfally throughout the kingdom.” ‘This 
unfair reprefentation has been either ignorantly, or rmalicioufly 
adopted, by all the adverfe writers om this ‘fubje&. Sir John 
Temple, out of his: abundant malice’ to thefe people, has'fo 
notably improved upon it, as to affirm, *“thaton the 23d of 
Oétober aforefaid, an* univerfal defeGtion, and general revolt; 
broke out.; ‘wherein, not only all the meer: Irith, but abmoft 
all the old Englifh, that adhered to the church of Rome; weré 
totally. involved.”” And Mr. Hume; in a warm fit of ‘dé¢la- 
mation, confidently afferts, ** that frony Ulfter, the flames’ of 
this rebellion. diffuled themfelves, in‘an inftant, over the three 
other provinces.” 

¢ The abovementioned proclamation pave a juft' alarm’ to 
the Catholic: nobility, and gentry, of the kingdom; whoknew 
themfelves to: be perfeéily innocent, and entirely uncon{cious} 
of any fuch iconfpiracy. ‘The earl of Clanrickard, who tad 
arrived in Ireland fome fhort time before, tells’ us,:. thatohe 
*¢ was at firft, on a fudden furprifed, with the fatal news'of'a 
defperate rebellion in the North, and°a>tumour of a general 
combination, and confpiracy, all) over the kingdom. But we 
begin,” adds his lordfhip, ** to recover’ our wits;' feared away 
by the firft reports; and dodifcern, that none appears in°this 
deteftable confpiracy, or enters into-action, but the remains of 
the,ancient Irifh rebels in the North, and: fome of the — 
county of. Leitrim. 

* In two or three days after the iffuing of this ptoctanmation) 
the. lords, and .gentlemem of the pale,» doubting,” © fays 
Temple, ‘* that by thofe general words. of rith Papitts; ‘they 
might feem to be involved,’’ preferred a petition to : the-lords 
juftices and council,.in behalf of themfelves, and other old 
Englih 
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Englith of the kingdom ; whereupon the juftices, on the 2gth 
of the fame month, fent forth another proclamation, in which 
«s they declared, and-publithed, to all his majefty’s good fub- 
jects, that by the words ‘* Irith Papifts,” they intended only 
fuch of the old-meer Irith, in the ‘province of Ulffér; as- had 
plotted, contrived, and been a€tors in that treafon, and others, 
that adhered to them ; and none of the old Englif_i of the pale, 
or other parts of the kingdom.” dis. 
¢ And although their lordfhips, in this proclamation éf the 
2oth of Odober, did ‘* enjoin all his: majetty’s fubjeéts, ‘whe- 
ther Proteftants, or Papifts, to forbear upbraiding matter of 
religion on this occafion;” yet certain it is; that all our ad- 
verfe hiftorians, preachers, and libellers, from that time td the 
prefent, feem to have thought -themfelves ‘indifpenfably 
obliged} not-only to: upbraid matter of religion as the ‘thief 
incentive to this! infurreftion; but alfo to reprefent the infur- 
rection itfelf, as univerfal all over the: kingdom, on the firft 
day, or two, after its eruption. | : 
_{%''Ehefe, ‘and. other mifreprefentations, were no fooner dea 
vifed, than tranfmitted to:the earl of Leicefter, lord lieutenant 
in England; where they acquired ftill greater,/and more ‘ ex. 
tenfive credit. Never, indeed, were fiction and calumny ih- 
troduced to public notice with more pomp, and dignity, than 
they feem to have been upon that occafion. 

«For the earl»of Leicefter, having received intelligente of 
this infurre&ion by the-lords juftices letter of the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1641, repaired, on: the firft of the following ‘month, 
to the houfe of commons, then fitting; whither he was ac- 
companied by the lord keeper of the great'feal of England, 
the lord privy feal, the lord high chamberlain, the lord’ ad- 
miral, earl March, lord chamberlain, earl of Bath; ext? of 
Dorfet, earl of Holland, earl of Berkshire, lord vifcount Say 
and Seal, lord:Goring,' and lord: Wilmot; in grand proceflfah ; 
when. his excellency'\communicated the papers and léttérs, 
feat by the lords juftices 5. and told them, that’ he had inform- 
ation of fhedding much blood of the Proteftants of Tvéelatid’; 
and that fome of the rebels confeffed, that all the Proteftatrts 
were. to be cut-off ; and that they were not to leave any Britith 
men, women, or children alive: that the time for putting this 
bloody defign in. execution, was upon-Saturday, the’ 23d of 
Odtober, a day dedicated to St. Ignatius, the founder of the 
Jefuits; and in fhort, that their defign: was to kill the Jords 
juttices,-and all the king’s privy-council. . The ike’ inform- 
ation was given, by the lord keeper, and other-lords, and “in 
the fame folemn manner, to the houfe of lords, , 
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‘ The falfehood of this reprefentation, with refpe& to the 
defign of thefe infurgents, is fo very. notorious, that even a 
writer, otherwife highly prejudiced againit them, could not 
pafs it over uncenfured. ‘* Both the Jord keeper in. the houfe 
of lords, and the lord lieutenant in the houfe of commons,” 
fays Dr. Warner, ‘* did exceed the informations that had been 
given, either in the letters, or in the examinations tran{mitted 
over.. No hiftorian,” adds he, ‘* hath taken notice of this 
falfification ; and yet one cannot believe that it was owing. in 
both to accident, or miftake. The lord keeper hath faid, 
that the rebels had committed, divers murders; and the lord 
lieutenant, befides affirming that they had information of 
fhedding much blood of the Proteftants there, added more- 
over, that the defign of the rebels was to kill the lords juf 
tices, and all the king’s privy-council ; whereas neither in the 
letters, nor the examinations, is there a fingle word of any 
murder being committed; nor was there the leait thought 
among the confpirators, for any thing that appears, of killing, 
particularly, the lords juftices and the king’s_ privy-council. 
And the council in their letters, after having given an at- 
count of feveral robberies, burning honfes and villages, and 
feizing fome forts and caftles, exprefsly fay, and this though 
too much, is al] that we yet hear is done by them.” 

‘ There is but little wonder, that fo fhocking a calumny, 
thus folemnly delivered, by perfons of honour, to an auguft 
aflembly, fhould make a general and lafting impreffion, on a 
credulous, and prejudiced people ; but the reader will pleafe to 
refle&t, that if fo many perfons of the firft quality, living at a 
diftance from the danger and mifchiefs of this infurretion ; 
and therefore, uninfluenced by fear or revenge, could, for their 
own evil purpofes, circulate fuch horrid falfehoods concerning 
it, how little ftrefs ought to be laid on the evidence, or tef- 
timonies of fome of the meaneft of the adverfe party at home, 
who were either exafperated by the injuries they themfelves 
had fuffered, or fcared out of their wits by the fhocking fto- 
ries they had heard of thofe committed on others, when they 
were called upon to give fuch evidence. And yet, the tef- 
timony of perfons fo prejudiced, and otherwife unduly in- 
fluenced, is the principal, if not only foundation, on which 
the belief of the Irifh maffacre has hitherto refted, and has fo 
generally, not to fay uncontrovertedly, prevailed,’ 

_ This horrible maffacre, which will ftain to lateft ages the 
annals of Ireland, is imputed by the author of the Review 
entirely to the dread of an extirpation, with which the minds 
of the Roman Catholics were at that time ftrongly affected. 
It is certain at leaft, that the exiftence of fuch an appre- 
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henfion was confirmed by a multitude of depofitions, and that 
the fanguinary.medfures of government afforded too fpecious a 
pretext for giving:credit to the report, however unjuft, of fo 
atrocious a defign. But we cannot, in favour of the Romifh 
priefts, admit with the Reviewer the vague authority of 
Carte, towards proving that not above two or three of that 
body were entrufted with the fecret of the confpiracy. 

The authorities quoted in this work are in general refpeé- 
able, and the writer appears to have been adtuated by the 
moft liberal motives in the execution of his defign; the ten- 
dency of which being to extinguifh injurious prepoffeffions, it 
is worthy of approbation, not only in a hiftorical, byt a moral 
and political view. 





i 


A Year's Fourney through France, and Part of Spain. By Philip 
Thickneff. 2 wols, Sve, 11. 1s. Brown, 


At a time when travelling, almoft folely with the view of 

publifhing a narrative of the journey, is become fo fre- 
quent as even to feem an occupation, it is fortunate both for 
the writer and reader, that there yet remain fome fequeftered 
corners of Europe, which may be rendered obje&s of farther 
defeription and remark. ‘The Pyrenean mountains had long 
continued to be the boundary of peregrination on the weft ; 
but of late this barrier has been repeatedly furmounted by 
the induftry of our itinerant authors, and we may expect foon 
to fee Spain over-run by a multitude of thofe ingenious emi- 
gtants. It does not however appear that much entertain- 
ment is to be derived from this fcene of obfervation ; ‘and 
with refpe& to France, no lefs than Italy, the public has al- 
ready been fatiated. It feems indeed as if Mr. Thickneffe 
were fenfible of the truth of this remark; for he has not en 
deavoured to intereft the reader by a defcription of the places 
through which he pafied, fo much as by the incidents of his 
journey ; the recital of which it has alfo been his ftudy to en- 
liven with a variety of occafional reflections, not excluding 
‘even tranfa&tions of a private and perfonal nature, which have 
no claim to be confidered either as entertaining or ufeful ine 
formation. 

After this general charaéter of the Journey,: the account of 
which is delivered in a feries of letters, it may be fufficient 
to prefent our readers with part of one dated from Perpignan, 
which is doubtlefs not unworthy the attention of an inex- 
perienced traveller. 

‘ Before I leave this kingdom, and enter into that of Spain, 
let me trouble you with a letter on a fubje& which, though no 

Vor, XLII. Funt, 17776 Gg ways 
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ways interefting to yourfelf, may be very much fo to a;young. 
gentleman of your acquaintance at Oxford, for whofe happi- 
nefs I, as well as you, am a little anxious. It is to apprife 
you, and to warn him, when he travels, to avoid the gins and 
man-traps fixed all over this country; traps, with a thorough 
Knowledge of Latin and Greek, combined even with father 
and mother’s wit, will not be fufficient to preferve him from, 
unlefs he is firft fhewn the manner in which they are fet. 
Thefe traps are not made to catch the legs, but to ruin the 
fortunes and break the hearts of thofe who unfortunately ftep 
into them. ‘Their baits are artful, defigning, wicked men, 
and profligate, abandoned, and proftitute women. Paris 
abounds with them, as well as Lyons, and all the great towns 
between London and Rome; and are principally fet to catch 
the young Englifhman of fortune from the age of eighteen to- 
five and twenty ;. and what is worfe, an honeft, fenfible, ge- 
nerous young man, is always in moft danger of fetting his 
foot into them. You fufpec& already, that thefe traps are 
made only of paper, and ivory, and that cards and dice. are 
the deftruétive engines I mean. Do you know, that there are 
a fet of men and women, in Paris and Lyons, who live ele- 
gantly by lying in wait and by catching every dird of paffage ?— 
but particularly the Englith go/d-finch. I have feen and heard 
of fuch wicked artifices of thefe people, and the fatal confe- 
quences to the unfortunate young men: they have enfnared, 
that I really think I could never enjoy a fingle hour of con- 
tentment, if I had a large fortune, while a fon of mine was 
making what is called the tour of Europe. The minute one 
of thefe young men arrive, either at Paris or Lyons, fome 
laquais de place, who is paid for it, gives the earlieft notice to 
one of the confederacy, and he is inftantly way-laid by. a 
Erench marquis, or an Englith chevalier d’induftrie, who, with a 
moft infinuating addrefs, makes him believe, he is no fooner 
arrived at Paris than he has found a fincere friend. The 
chevalier fhews him what is moft worthy of notice in Paris, 
attends him to Verfailles and Marly, cautions him againft 
being acquainted with the honeft part of the French. nation, 
and introduces him to the knaves only of his own and this 
country ; carries him to fee French ladies of the firft diftinc- 
tion, (and fuch who certainly live in that ftyle):and makes the 
young man giddy with joy. But, alas! it is but a fhort- 
lived one !—he is invited to fup with the countefs; and is ene 
tertained not only voluptuouily, but they play after fupper, 
and he wins too. What can be more delightful to a young 
man, ina ftrange country, than to be flattered by the French, 
courted by the Englifh, entertained: by the countefs, us 
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cheered with fuccefs?—Nay, he flatters himfelf, from the 
particular.attention the countefs fhews him, above all other 
men admitted to her toilet, that fhe has even fome tendre for 
his perfon :—juft at this critical moment, a toy-man arrives, 
to fhew madame la comteffe a new-fafhioned trinket; fhe likes 
it, but has not money enough in her pocket to pay for it:— 
here is a fine opportunity to make madame la comteffe a pre- 
fent ;—and why fhould not he ?—the price is not above four 
or five guineas more than his laft night’s winnings ;—he of- 
fers it; and, with great difficulty and much perfuafion, fhe 
accepts it; but is quite afhamed to think of the trouble he 
has given himfelf:—but, fays fhe, you Englifhmen are fo 
charming,—fo generous, —and fu—fo—and looks fo fweet upon 
him, that, while her tongue faulters, egad he ventures to cover 
her confufion by a kifs ;—who, inftead of giving him the two 
broad fides of her cheek, fhe is fo off her guard, and fo overe 
come, asto prefent him, a#awares, with a pretty handfome 
dafh of red pomatum from her lovely pouting lips,—and infifts 
wpon it that he fups with her, téte-a-téte, that very evening, 
when all his happinefs is completed. In a few nights after, 
he is invited to meet the conuntefs, and to fup with monfieur 
le marquis, or monfieur le chevalier Anglois ; he is feafted with 
high meat, and inflamed with delicious wines ;—they play af- 
ter fupper, and he is ftript of all his money, and gives—drafts 
upon his banker for all his credit. He vifits the countefs the 
next day; fhe receives him with a civil coolnefs,—is very 
forry, fhe fays,—and wifhed much laft night for a favourable 
Opportunity to give him a hint, not to play after he had loft 
the firft thoufand, as fhe perceived luck rum hard againft him : 
—fhe is extremely mortified ;—but, as a friend, advifes him to 
go to Lyons, or fome provincialtown, where he may ftudy the 
janguage with more fuccefs, than in the hurry and noife of fo 
great a city as Paris, and apply for further credit. His new 
friends vifit him no more; and he determines to take the 
countefs’s advice, and goon to Lyons, as he has heard the 
fonth of France is much cheaper, and there he may fee what 
he can do, by leaving Paris, and an application to his friends 
in England. But at Lyons too, fome artful knave, of one 
nation or the other, accofts him, who has had notice ‘of his 
Paris misfortunes ;—he pities him ;—and, rather than fee a 
countryman, or a gentleman of fafhion and charaéter in dif- 
trefs, he wou'd lend him fifty ora hundred pounds, When 
this is done, every art is ufed to debauch his principles} he 
is initiated into a gang of genteel fharpers, and bullied, by 
the fear of a goal, to connive at, or to become a party in 
their iniquitous fociety, His good name gives a fanétion for 
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awhile to their fufpe&ed reputations ; and, by means of an 
hundred pounds fo lent to this honeft young man, fome thou- 
fands are won from the birds of pafage, who are continually 
paffing through that city to the more fouthern parts of France, 
or to Italy, Geneva, or Turin.’ 

Though thefe letters contain but little new, they at leaft 
difcover a competent knowledge of the world ; but it feems 
to be doubtful, whether in fome parts of the narrative, the 
author has not been too much indebted to the fuggeltions of 
his own ingenuity, 
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A Series of Letters, addrefid to Soame Jenyns, E/q. on Occafion of 
kis View of the Internal Evidence of Chriftianity. By A. Mac- 
laine, D. D. Minifier of the Englith Church at the Hague. 
Small 8v0. 35. fewed. Bathurft, 


| be the early ages of Chriftianity, when men of various per- 
fuafions, feéts, and denominations, were admitted into the 
church, they generally brought with them fome of the pre- 
judices of their education, and their peculiar tenets. Heathen 
philofophers were not eafily perfuaded to renounce all their 
favourite notions, and embrace the doétrines of the gofpel in 
-their genuine fimplicity. On this account we meet with a 
number of idle fpeculations, fancies, dreams, chimeras, and 
herefies, in the works of the fathers. ‘Thofe writers were 
ftruck with the novelty, the purity, the fublimity of the Chrif- 
tiaa religion; they faw its divinity, and in| proportion to the 
ftvength of their imagination, their zeal, and their abilities, 
. they undertook to defend it. But the fcriptures were books, 
with which they were but little acquainted; and ‘therefore 
their homilies, their comments, their apologies, and their 
views of Chriltianity were fuperficial, and exhibited very er 
roneous reprefentations of divine revelation. 

This, we may fuppofe, was the cafe with the author of a 
Jate defence of Chriftianity; His. antagonift places him. in 
this light. 

¢ You look, fays he, like a man, who has been fuddenly 
tranfported into a new fcene of things, where a multitude of ob. 
jects ftrike him at once; and who begins to defcribe them, be- 
fore he has had time to confider their arrangement and their 
conneétions. Or, to ufe another figure, that comes nearer to 
your particular cafe, you look like a zealous and fpirited vo- 
Junteer, who has embarked in a veffil, furrounded with ene- 
mies, and affailed by tempeftous weather, and begins ta defend 
and work the fhip, without that experience in the art of navi- 
gation, or the {cience of defence, that is neceflary to infuse face 


cefs and victory.’ 
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The author of the View had afferted, ‘ that the credibility of 
miracles and prophecies depends upon the internal marks of di- 
vinity, which are ftamped upon the Chriftian religion.’ 

In oppofition to this affection, the writer of thefe Letters 
-obferves, that, to prove the divinity of the doctrine by mi- 
racles, and then to prove the credibility of miracles by the 
doftrine, is arguing in a circle. But without infifting’on this 
confideration, he fhews, that miracles derive no pofitive proof 
from the nature of dofrines or precepts, or what we call the 
internal evidence of a religion. 


‘ What, he fays, we call the internal marks of divinity in the 
gofpel, give no credibility to miracles, properly fpeaking ; they 
only fhew, that the nature of the doctrine or precepts of a re- 
ligion furnith no reafon to make us /u/pe@, that the miracles 
are falfe; they only prevent objeGions againft them ; they only 
hinder any proofs of their falfhood from coming from that 
quarter; but this does not give them any degree of pofrive 
evidence. Nay more, if, continues he, you can prove from the 
internal charaéters of the Chriitian religion, that its origin is 
Jupernatura!, then miracles are ufelefs; and, if ufelefs, impro- 
bable, in confequence of that known maxim, that infinite wif- 
dom does nothing in vain.’ 


What are generally called the external charaéters of Chrif- 
tianity, that difplay its excellence, and, in conjun@ion with 
miracles, fhew its divinity, are, the juft, rational, and fub- 
lime reprefentations it gives of the attributes in general, and 
particularly of the goodnefs and mercy of the Supreme Being ; 
the fuitablenefs of its declarations of mercy, grace, fuccour, 
and immortality to the guilt, infirmities, and boundlefs defires 
of the human mind; the purity and fublimity of ‘its moral 
precepts, which are adapted to ennoble and improve human 
nature, and to lead it to true perfe&ion and felicity ;-and the 
motives that it exhibits to inforce the practice of univerfal vir- 
tue. Thefe internal chara&ers, prove only, as our author 
fuppofes, that fuch a réligion, according to our conception 
of things, is not unworthy of God; or, in other words, that 
we fee nothing in fuch a religion that is inconfiftent with our 
jdeas of the divine nature and perfecétions. ‘To prove; that a 
religion is not unworthy of God, for any thing we know, is a 
very different thing from proving, that it comes from him 
by an immediate and fupernatural interpofition. 


¢ But, as Dr. Maclaine adds, if we confider the internal 
characters of excellence and fublimity, that are ftamped upon 
the doctrines and precepts of the gofpel, in comparifon with the 
saok and capacities of thofe who promulgated them to the world, 
‘a contraft will arife to our view that changes the nature of the 
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argument. The apparent fon of a Jewifh carpenter dies upon 
the crofs, by the hands of perfecution: he leaves behind him, 
for his difciples, a few fifhermen, and verfons in low life, re- 
markable for nothing, while he was with them upon earth, but 
profound ignorance, natural incapacity, duinefs of apprehenfion, 
and erroneous views of their Mafter’s doctrine, intentions, and 
kingdom. Now it is by thefe, manifeitly ignorant, dull, and 
incapable perfons, that the fublime doétrines and truths of the 
gofpel are recorded and publifhed. Here, I fay, the tenor of 
the argument changes, and here the proof of a fupernatural 
difpenfation properly commences. Why ?—Becaufe we have 
here a real miracle, and miracles alone are the direct proof of a 
commiffion immediately divine. So that, the moment we con- 
fider the internal nature of the doftrines and precepts of Chrif- 
tianity, in compariion with the chara¢ters, fituation, and ca- 
pacities of the teachers of this religion, we have got a ftep out 
of (what iscommonly called) the {phere of interna] evidence, and 
find ourfelves in the {phere of miracles. This comparifon leads 
us to divine infpiration, which is a real miracle; and every 
miracle comes under the clafs of external evidence.’ 


The refult of the matter then is, that what is commonly 
called the internal evidence of the chriftian religion, is in- 
fufficient to demonfirate the divinity of any religion. 

Mr. Jenyns afferts, ‘that the New Teftament contains a 
fyftern of religion intirely new, both with regard to its obje&t 
and dotirines, nay /ota/ly unlike every thing, which had ever 
before entered into the mind of man.’ 

This propofition, as Dr. Maclaine remarks, fets the lan- 
guage of the Deity in the conftitution of nature, in direét op- 
pofition with the language that is {poken in the difpenfation 
of grace; and is a conceffion, which the Deift will turn 
againft the latter with no fmall advantage. For if the re- 
ligion of the New Teftament be totally unlike every thing, 
which had ever before entered into the mind of man, it can 
carry with it no degree of evidence, but what arifes from mi- 
racies alone, as it can bear no conformity with our natural 
facuities; nor can it finda foundation in thofe primary no- 
tions and effential truths, which are the principles of all know- 
ledge and all evidence. 3 

‘Lhe mere novelty of a dogirine is no proof either of its 
truth or divine origin: for, if it were, the fantaftic dreams of 
enthufiafts would often put in a claim to divine authority. 
The gofpel is compoled of faéts, doétrines, precepts, and pro- 
mifes. Novelty alone proves neither the reality of the firft, 
nor the truth of the fecond, nor the obligation of the third, 
nor the certainty or future accomplifhment of the laft, How- 
ever, 
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ever, in oppofition to Mr. Jenyns’s propofition, Dr, Maclaine 
undertakes to prove, that the charaéters of. entire novelty 
are not really to be found in the religion of the New Tef- 
tament, ° 

* The great and diftinguifhing chara&ers of the gofpel are 
the pofitive declarations of mercy to the penitent, of fuccour 
to the humble, and of life eternal to all fincere Chriftians, 
conveyed through the interceffion, and ratified by the death 
and refurre&tion of a mediator... It is not true that thefe 
do&trines are utterly unlike any thing, that before had ever 
entered into the mind of man. The hopes of mercy, founded 
on the clemency and placability of the Deity, or of inferior 
beings, who were worfhipped as his minifters, appear to lave 
taken place in almoft all religions... The fame may be faid 
of the exprefs promife of fuccour to the humble which is made 
in the gofpel. Itis analogous to the notions, that were ge- 
nerally entertained by the wife{t philofophers of the heathen 
world, with refpeé to the infirmities of human nature, and 
the neceffity of divine influence to fuftain the feeble fteps of 
man in the paths of virtue... The dodrine of immortality, 
and a future ftate of rewards and puniihments was taught by 
fome of the philofophers of antiquity ... and the morality of 
the gofpel, though carried to a much higher point of purity 
and perfe&tion, than even the fcience of morals appeared in 
the beft productions of the pagan fages, is not totally unlike 
what we find in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, 
and’as much may be faid of {cripture do&trines concerning the 
perfe&tions of the Supreme Being.’ 

Mr. Jenyns affirms, ‘ that the obje@ of the Chriftian re- 
ligion is: entirely new, and is this: to prepare us by a ftate 
of probation for the kingdom of heaven.’ Our author an- 
fwers: * A ftate of probation for a future fcene was certainly 
one of the moft natural: conje&tures, that could enter into a 
refleting mind, who believed a Deity, or deities, and had any 
notions, “however imperfe&t, of a moral government of the 
univerfe ...1t might occur to an attentive obferver of nature 5 
and thar it did occur to many of the ancient philofophers, is 
evident from their writings. 

The author then proceeds to prove, that the doéttines, which 
Mr: Jenyns has alledged as illuftrations of his fecond propos 
fition, do not even bear the marks of that entire novelty he 
attributes to them. Under this head he endeavours to thew, 
that the tenets of feveral eaftern nations are far from being 
totally unlike the doérines of the Trinity; that the religious 
annals of the Chinefe, Indians, Perfians, and Grecians, more 
efpecially the fyftems of Pythagoras and Plato, mention not 
Gg¢4 only 
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only the depravity, but even the fa// of intelligent and happy 

beings from order and felicity ; that in the writings of fome 

af the ancient: fages the nobleit rules were laid down for the 
reftoration of man from the mMerable confequences of his’ 
fall ; that the facrifice of the crofs was rather an expedient of 
choice and wifdom, to fupport moral government, and difplay’ 
the tremendous fruits of fin and diforder, than a matter of 
necefity, which unrelenting juftice required, as an oblation, 
independently on the effeéts, which this facrifice was to produce 
on the fpectators of this awful fcene, &c. 

In fome of thefe points our author has not attacked Mr. Je- 
nyns with that advantage, which his argument would have ad- 
mitted. He fhould have fhewn, that the dodtrines, which are 
exhibited by that writer, are founded on mifreprefentations of 
fcripture; and if fo, it-1s of no confequence whether they are 
old or new, 

The author of the View afferts, that Chriftianity ‘ is 
totally unconneéted with a// human policy and government, and 
therefore totaily unconducive to any worldly purpofe what- 
ever; that it not only contradiéts.the principal paffions and 
inclinations, which God has implanted in our nature, but is 
incompatible with the whole oeconomy of that world, in which 
he has placed us.’ 

This reprefentation, which fets matare and grace, provi- 
dence and revelation at variance, and exhibits the plan. of the 
divine government under the afpe& of a houfe divided againft 
itfelf, is‘injurious to Chriftianity, and falfe in every particu- 
lar. ‘To prove this, our author fhews, that the true ends of 
civil governinent are beft promoted, nay, can only be accom-' 
plifhed by the fpirit and influence of the Chriftian religion; 
and that this religion neither contradiéts the natural paffiens 
and inclinations, which God has implanted in us, nor pro- 


‘hibits the purfuit and enjoyment of the comforts.and advan- 
tages. of human life. | 


* When St. John faid «¢ Love not the world, nor'the thin 
of the world; if any man love the world, the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in him,” he faid fomething: very emphatic. It ‘is 
fimilar to the vow you made by your godfathers at your bap- 
tifm, ‘§ to renounce the world, the devil, and the flefhh.” -You 
don’t, however, fuppofe, that @ man is obliged, by this vow, 
to live in the world, as if he were out of it,—to refufe a com- 
iniffion of the peace, a feat in parliament, a penfion, or ‘a 
peerace,—to throw his guides into the fire, or to break his 
flatues, like an iconoclaft; to fhut his heart to the tender con- 
nexions of love, and to the amiable charities of human nature. 
Tt was not certainly this monaftic frenzy that St. John had in 
view ; nor did he mean that we fhould extinguifh every. elegant 
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tafte, and every natural paffion, when he faid, *‘ Love not the 

world, nor the things of the world.” He tells us himfelf, in, 
the very next verfe, his true meaning, and leaves no doubt re- 

maining, about the ideas he defigned to exprefs by the term 

eworld, when he calls it ‘* the luft of the flefh, the luft of the, 
eye, and the pride of life,” i.e. luxury.and lafcivioufnefs—the 
avaricious purfuit of opulence—and the indulgence of vanity. 
and ambition. But, according to you, thefe declarations of 
{eripture muft ever forbid any reconciliation between the purfuits 
of this world and the Chriftian inftitution. I was going to tell you, 
fir, that fuch a fpirit of criticifm, applied to fuch a book as 
the New Teftament, would draw the moft palpable abfurdities 
from the pureft expreffions of celeftial wifdom: But, when I 
was coming down upon you with this formidable remonftrance, 
I perceived, that, in, the very next page, you had changed en- 
tirely the flate of the queftion by expreffions quite different from 
the former. Thefe different expreffions, I prefume, are de- 
figned to convey different ideas. In juftifying zbere the incom- 
patability of the gofpel with the purfuits of the world, you put, 
beforé thé word purfuits, the epithet waiz, which indeed, ends 
our difpute ;' though I moft tell you that this reconciliation is 
made ‘at the expence of all your preceding reafoning on this part 
of your fubje&t.’— 

—* In the precepts which feem favourable to non-refifiance, 
Chrift has particularly in view what was pradifed among the 
Jews under the law of retaliation. Under the credit of this law, 
many,refented the fmalleft injuries with a malicious and revenge- 
ful ipirit, and claimed, with rigour and violence, an indemni- 
fication from the public tribunals for trifling violations of their 
prrentions or rights: fo that the difciples were warned by their 

enevolent mafter to avoid the unrelenting abd vindictive fpirit 
of the Jews, and to reftrain the inhuman and tumaltuous im- 
pulfe of malignant paflions ; not to renounce a wife, decent, and 
rational felf-defence, on the proper occafions.’ — 

‘As to the negleét of all that we eat, drink, and wear, it 
might, indeed, have been ¢njoined almoft literally upon the firft 
preachers of the Chriftian faith, whofe whole attention was: to 
se employed in diffufing the light of the gofpel, amidft fuch 
{cenes of peri] and fuffering as were incompatible with any con- 
cern about the external comforts or elegancies of life. —And yet, 
even with refpe& to them, it may be alledged, that thefe paf- 
fages are not to be urged in all the extent of the letter, and are 
only defighed to prevent an undue anxiety about the external 
circumftances of their. ftate and condi:ion; but the firft dictates 
of common fenfe fhew that this inftance of felf-denial is not 
and cannot be required from the very beft and moft eminent 
Chriftians in our day, and many of the exprefs declarations 
or {cripture, fhew that no fuch obligation is impofed upon 
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¢ —When Chrift made that fublime declaration, my éingdom 
ts not of this world, it is palpably evident, that he underftood by 
this the following things—that it did not derive its origin from 
efforts of human policy, but fromthe miraculous interpofition 
of God alone—that its great end and defign went far beyond 
the ends and purpofes of civil affociations, and aimed at nothin 
lefs than to deliver,mortals from the punifhment of fin, the ty- 
ranny of vice, the power of death, and the fear of judgment, 
and to prepare them, by holinefs and virtue, for happinefs and 
immortality—-that its laws inftead of being confined to the ont- 
ward actions of men (like thofe of civil legiflators) were ad- 
dreffed to the inward principles and affeCtions of the heart—that 
its power different, both in its’ ‘means and’ effeéts, from the 
ower of the world, was rational, gentle, pérfuafive, and in- 
vifible, forming its conquelts by that word of truth that en- 
lightens the underftanding, and that fpirit of grace that improves 
the heart,—and that its rewards are fpiritual and rational, and 
its duration eternal. Such, fir, aré the effential ideas contained 
in the fublinté declaration of the Son of God before the Roman 
governor.- But, becaufe the kingdom of Chrift is infigitely fu- 
perior to the kingdoms of this world in’ its origin, end, laws, 
power, rewards, and duration, does it follow from thence, that 
it has no’ connexion with the felicity of earthly empires, and 
with the true interefts of civil fociety here below ?---Or that even 
the true fubjeéts of this kingdom ought to be alienated from 
all concern in the interefts and affairs of a prefent world? No, 
fir; this conclufion, as I have already fhewn, is unréafonable ; 
it favours more of myftical’ enthufiafm or monaftic aufterity, 
than of the benevolent, humane,’ and liberal fpirit of the Chrif- 
tian religion.’ 


Dr. Maclaine comes now to: confider what Mr. Jenyns has 
advanced in his third propofition, concerning valour, patriot- 
ifm, friendthip,. &c. 

With regard to the firft, he fays* 


© If you will confound with valour the fearlefs temerity of an 
impetuous foldiery, it is no great merit in Chriftianity to have 
Omitted recommending it; and, if you take it in its true and 
moral fenfe, you will not find, that Chrifianity. has, any 
where, difcouraged it. The founder indeed of that divine re- 
ligion, who, during his: whole miaiftry was apprehenfive, left 
the falfe notions of his kingly charafer fhould excite the Jews 
to rebellion, and animate them to the ereCtion of a temporal 
monarchy, could not, with prudence, recommend (what you 
cal] a€tive or fighting) valour, among the virtues he was pere 
petually inculcating He, however, recommended thofe qua- 
lities, that are effential to the morality and excellence of valour, 
by exhorting his difciples not to fear thofe, who could only: kill 
the body; by forming their minds ‘to.the purfuit of happinefs 
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in objects independent on the world and its advantages, by ani- 
mating them to relinquith every external pleafure,; and fubmit 
to the greateft extremities of pain and foffering, rather than de- 
viate from the paths of virtue, or defert the caufe, in which 
they were engaged, which was the caufe of divine benevolence 
and mercy... In fhort, magnanimity, firmnefs of mind, hu- 
manity, patience, and benevolence, enter either as principles, — 
conftituents, or concomitants into the idea of true valour, and 
therefore the divine Author of our religion could not look upon it 
as a falfe or fictitious virtue.’ 


With refpeét to patriotifm and friendfhip, * If, fays he, you 
had confidered them as the effufions of univerfal benevolence, 
directing its exertions and energy to particular objeéts, in cer- 
tain determinate circles; the one more and the other lefs ex- 
tenfive, it is impoflible, that in your fober fenfes you could 
have reprefented them, as falfe and fictitious virtues; and if 
you regard patriotifm, as inconfiftent with the love of man- 
kind, and friendfhip as a connection founded on intereft, cor- 
ruption, or capriée, then wé can have no difpute. I can only 
chatge you with an abufe of words, and put you in the hands 
of the grammarians.’ 

As Mr. Jenyns has thrown fome refle&tions on the charaétet 
of Brutus, andthe pagan morality, our author makes {everal 
obfervations in favour of both; and then proceeds to confider 
Mr. Jenyns’s manner of anfwering the objections brought by 
the Deifts againft the divine origin and authority of the 
gofpel. 

Here he fhews, that Mr. Jenyns’s anfwers often tend to 
multiply the cavils of the Deifts, and to pérplex the minds of 
well-meaning Chriftians. { 

This learneg writer has advanced feveralh judicious obferv- 
ations on th* proper mode of defending Chriftianity ; he has 
deteéted many paradoxes, errors, and contradiftions in Mr. 
Jenyns’s performance ; but, like an ingenuous adverfary, he 
{peaks of feveral parts of it with deferved applaufe. 
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Hiftory of the Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity, applied to 
the prefent Conteft berween Great Britain and ber Ametican Co- 


denies, With RefleBions concerning the future Settlement of thefe 
Colonies, 4to. 5s. fewéd, Cadell. 


"TE defign of the author of this treatife is to lay before the 

public, ata time when the affairs of America fo deeply 
engage its attention, an account of the fentiments and pra@ice 
of the free ftates of antiquity refpe@ting colonization. He thus 
explains his intention in his iitrodu@ion. 
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¢ At a feafon when the rebellion of the Britith colonies in 
America, one of the greateft events of modern times, engages 
deeply the attention of the nation, when the re-eftablifhment of 
peace will probably foon become the fubjeét of parliamentary 
difcuffion, an author, unknown to the leaders of public mea- 
fures, prompted by no view of emolument, animated only with 
a love of truth, and with zeal for the prefervation of a conftitu- 
’ tion the moft perfeét the world ever beheld, offers to his coun- 
trymen an hiftory of colonization, as prattifed chiefly by the 
Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans. His great objeét has 
been, to inveftigate the nature of the connection which fubfifted 
between thefe nations and their colonies; to determine the ex- 
tent of the jurifdiction the former affumed over the latter ; but, 
particularly, to afcertain the practice of antiquity with regard to 
the much controverted article of taxation. Two reafons in- 
duced him to undertake this tafk: firft, becaufe he had ob- 
ferved, in the courfe of the controverfy concerning the propriety 
and juftice of the prefent war, the practice of antiquity frequent- 
ly appealed to, and commonly mifreprefented ; but, chiefly, be- 
caufe he wifhed to prepare the nation for the parliamentary fet- 
tlement * which may take place on the fubmiffion of the colo- 
nies, both by fuggeiting to the legiflature itfelf all the informa- 
tion which can be derived from the pureft and moft fatisfa€tor 
precedents of ancient hiftory, and by attempting to reconcile the 
minds of the people in general to that fettlement, when the 
fhall find it, perhaps, fupported by the policy of thofe ages 
which enjoyed the mott perfect civil liberty.’ js 


The Carthaginians were the greateft, if not the only mari- 
time and commercial power of antiquity ; and they carried the 
arts of navigation and fhip- building to a higher perfection than 
had been attained by any other nation before the invention of 
the compafs. The author begins his hiftory of their coloniza- 
tion with a general view of their progrefs in the, arts; of the 
extent of their territories, and of the colonies they planted in 
Africa, and the iflands of the Mediterranean fea. He next 
prefents us with an account of their management of their calo- 
nies, which is his principal obje&. He proves, that, as Car- 
thage, like Britain, was a great commercial ftate, and as fimi- 
Jar circumftances in all ages produce fimilar effets, the Car- 
thaginians treated their colonies in a manner nearly refembling 
that in which Great Britain has governed her’s. They reftria- 
ed their trade, made laws to bind them in all cafes, and levied 
taxes from them for common defence. . 





Se 


«* The public feems to expeét fucha fettlement. The proclama- 
tion of the commiffioners in America offers a revifal of the excep- 
tionable acts of parliament: and the capital publications on the 
fide of government give hints of reprefentatian.’ 
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' On thefe topics, the evidence, notwithftanding the obfcurity 
of the hiftory of the Carthaginians, and the total lofs of all re- 
cords compofed by themfelves, is very fatisfactory. Polybius, 
one of the beft informed and moft judicious writers of antiqui- 
ty, has preferved fufficient materials to fupport the conclufions 
which the author has ventured todraw. The treaties of peace 
and commerce concluded between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, demonftrate the jurifdition they affumed over their 
colonies, by reftri€ing their trade ; and the hiftory of the civil 
war of Africa eftablifhes their practice with regard to taxes. 

The author proceeds to treat of the colonization of Greece, 

From a previous view of the conftitutions and refources of the 
{mall ftates of that country, he deduces the principles which 
‘guided them in the eftablifhment of colonies. It appears, that 
before the Perfian invafion, the Greek ftates held very little 
communication with their colonies. The fituation of the colo- 
nies was in general fo diftant, and the refources of the parent 
{tates were fo fmall, that the latter could not command the 
obedience of the former. The parent ftates were therefore 
obliged to be contented with what attachment and affiftance 
they could procure from their colonies on the feeble principle of 
-affeQion or gratitude. 

But after the Perfian invafion, the policy of Greece affumed 
a new afpe&. The Athenians became the leading common- 
wealth, and, in preference to the Lacedemonians, acquired the 

_dire&tion of the affairs of that country. The neceflity of 
raifing money for common defence againft the future attacks of 
-Petfia, was feized by the former as a pretence for impofing 
taxes on their allies and colonies ; and they gradually extended 
this power, till they reduced a great part of their allies and all 
their colonies to the condition of fubje&ts. They augmented 
the quantity of their exaGtions, according to the exigencies of 
the ftate ; and they dire&ted both the colleStion and the diftri- 
bution of the levies. They continued this praétice as long al- 
moft as they retained a fingle foreign fettlement, for a period 
of one hundred and twenty years, from the era of the Perfian 
invafion to the end of the Social war. 

The Lacedezmonians were the only other ftate of Greece 
who poffeffed power fufficient to enable them to levy taxes from 
their allies and colonies. But the conftitution of Sparta and 
the laws of Lycurgus oppofed fuch a meafure. The Lacedz- 
monians therefore never demanded any regular taxes from their 
colonies. Their ambition, however, was not inferior to that 
of the Athenians; and having almoft annihilated the power of 
the latter in the Peloponefian war, they, in their turn, mani- 
feftly aimed at the fovereignty of Greece, During the rr 
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of their operations for this purpofe, they never indeed demand- 
ed any regular taxes from their allies and colonies, but they did 
what was equivalent as to the effect, though much more dif- 
agreeable and deftruétive as to the manner; they impofed 
heavy occafional fubfidies on both. Thefe fa&s and principles 
are fupported by a detail of the eftablifhment and progrefs of 
the Greek colonies in Italy, Sicily, Afia, and Thrace. But, 
that our readers may obtain a complete view of the .author’s 
fentiments on this interefting fubjeét, we fhall fubmit to their 
remark his general fummary of the colonization of Greece. 


* From the faéts which have been advanced, and the princi- 
les which have been explained, it is prefumed that the follow- 
ing fyftem, with regard to the colonization of Greece, will be 
readily adopted by the reader. All the republics of«that coun- 
try were extremely circumfcribed in point of territofy, and con- 
tained but few inhabitants, partly on account of the‘narrownefs 
of their dominions, but principally on account of the general 
ignorance of agriculture and manufactures which prevailed 
among them. When their wars, therefore, which they had al- 
moft continually among themfelves, did not confume their fuper- 
numerary people, the only method -by which they could dif- 
charge a burden they were unable to fupport, was to fend them 
out in colonies to diftant regions, where their ftrength might de- 
fend, and their induftry fupportthemfelves. The mother-coun- 
try was glad to exonerate herfelf, for her own peace and fafety ; 
and fhe expeéted no benefit from her colonifts, becaufe the pof- 
fefled no refources to protect them, or to fecure any advantages 
to be derived from them, The only principle, confequently, of 
connection which did exift, indeed the only one which could 
exift, between the parent ftate and the colony, was that of af- 
fe&tion. This principle prevailed in Greece till the time of the 
Perfian invafion. About that zra, both the Athenians and 
Spartans began to extend their ambition beyond the narrow 
limits of their domeftic territories, and thought of reducing, in 
part at leaft, their allies and colonies under their jurifdi€tion. 
Hence arofe an important innovation in the political fyftem of 
Greece. Great fleets and armies required a treafury, and that 
treafury could only be fupplied by taxes. ‘The Athenians 
feized the moft favourable juncture in the hiftory of their coun- 
try fer raifing a revenue; and they fucceeded to their utmoft 
with. From the defeat of Xerxes to the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, a period of fifty years, they impofed taxes on 
their allies, but particularly in their colonies, without oppofi- 
tion, and almoft without complaint. In the courfe of that war, 
which lafied near thirty years, they loft many of their allies and 
colonies; but they fill continued to tax thofe that remained. 
‘They.retained this prattice till the end of the Social war, nearly 
as.long as they poffeffed a fingle foreign fettlemest. Fora pe- 
riod, therefore, of 120 years, namely, from the beginning of 
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the 46th Olympiad, when the Perfians were driven out of Greece, 
to the commencement of the 106th Olympiad, when the allies 
were declared independent at the end of the focial war, Athens 
continued to. impofe taxes on her colonies. 

‘ The Spartans were the only other ftate whofe refources en« 
abled them to exercife taxation. All the remaining republics, 
except Thebes, during the fhort period of the life of the illuf- 
trious Epaminondas, neither fought nor expeéted more influence 
among their neighbours, than to preferve the fmall domeftic. 
territories they poffeffed, and to fhelter themfelves, with regard 
to the general fyftem, under the alliance of Athens or Sparta*, 
The conftitution of the latter prohibited all taxation. Even the 
domeftic expences of her government were fupplied by private 
contribution, and her foldiers ferved without pay. But, when 
the Lacedemonians, in the courfe of the Peloponnefian war, col- 
le&ted great fleets and armies, and undertook expeditions inte 
Sicily and Afia; and when afterwards, under Agefilaus, they 
puthed their conquefts in Afia, and projected the acquifition of 
the fovereignty of Greece, money became abfolutely neceflary 
to carry on fuch extenfive operations. How did they raife this 
money? Not by regular taxes, indeed, but by means equiva- 
Jent as to the effe€t, though much more difagreeable and de- 
ftructive as to the manner; by heavy contributions demanded of 
their allies and colonies, by depredations, and ignominious con- 
tracts. ‘This practice they continued above fixty years, from the 
beginning of the Peloponnefian war, to the battle of Mantinza, 

when the dominion of Sparta was almoft annihilated by Epami- 
~nondas. In aword, the hiftory of Greece affords no inilance of 
any ftate which had power to levy contributions or taxes from 
its colonies, and did not put that power in execution, 

‘ Neither was the conduct of Athens and Sparta in this ref- 
pect the caufe of thofe powerful combinations againft them, 
which finally accomplifhed their humiliation. Had they con- 
tented themifelves with levying a reafonable tribute from their 
colonies, for the protection they afforded them; or had the 
fatisfied themfelves with demanding money from their allies in 
time of war, to extinguifh the expences incurred for common 
defence, it is improbable they fhould have alarmed the jealoufy 
of their neighbours, or that they fhould have been challenged in’ 
the exercife of fuch rights. But thefe republics, in extending 
their dominion, knew no moderation. ‘heir elevation above 





~ 6 * Tt isa wild fancy of fome politicians, who conceive that the 
balance of power is a fecret of policy known only to the modern 
ftates of Europe. This fecret was known and praétifed by the Greek 
republics, and their endeavours to fupport it were one great caufe of 
the frequent wars and revolutions with which the hiftory of that 
people abounds It even influences and direéts the operations of the 
favage tribesof America. It feems to bea dictate of nature, and is 
indeed {0 obvious, as fcarcely to efcape the obfervation of any body 
of mén endowed with difcernment fufficient to conftitute a political 
fociety.” 
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464 Hiftory of Colonization, 
the level of their fifter ftates, infpired the moft unbounded ambi» 
tion ; and both of them, by turns, manifeftly grafped at the:fo- 
vereignty of Greece. The Spartans firft confederated the other 
commonwealths, and conduéted their operations againft the 
Athenians. ‘The former pulled down the latter only to purfue 
the fame afpiring courfe themfelves, Epaminondas retaliated on 
the’ Lacedzmontans the game they had played again the-Athe- 
nians ; and the: Macedonians foon after laid for ever low the 
laurels. of Greece.’ : 


The Romans are the only remaining people in antiquity 
whofe principles and practice, with regard to colonization, can 
be fuppofed to attract the attention of this country in the pre- 
fent critical junGture. To the hiftory of their colonization the 
author now advances, atid as the materials on this part of ‘his 
plan are ample and decifive, he beftows on it a full dif- 
cuffion. ; 

He divides it into two periods, the firft extending from the 
building of Rome to the paffing of the Julian Law, in the 
year of the city 663 ; the other from the paffing of that’ law to 
the {ubverfion of the republic, ‘The greater proportion of the’ 
colonies planted during the latter period were military, and 
confifted of the troops who followed the different victorious 
partifans in the civil wars. The colonies fettled in the former 
period confifted of emigrants from Rome, and had their refi- 
dence in Italy. . 

The chief reafons of colonization among the Romans were, 
either to defend that quarter of the empire where the colony 
was ftationed ; to remove from the city fupernumerary or fac- 
‘tious inhabitants ; or to promote population in the diftant ter- 
ritories of the ftate. It appears that during the firft period’ of 
their colonization, the Romans had planted above fifty colo- 
nies in Italy; that they were extremely jealous of the ambition 
of their colonies, and therefore took care that they fhould nei- 
ther be very numerous, nor very powerful; and that they aug 
mented their numbers and their allotments of land according 
to the increafe of the parent ftate. They fubjeéted all their 
colonies to their jurifdiction ; colleéted from them both money 
and troops for the defence of their government ; and regulated 
the quantity and the manner of colleéting their levies. ‘Such 
were their principles and practice in the management of their 
colonies, previous to the era of the Julian law. 

To-put an end to the Social war, the allies and colonies 
were gratified with a fhare of the civil government of Rome. 
They were admitted by the Julian law into her tribes, and had 
accefs to all the honours and offices of the ftate. The author 
remarks, with great appearance of juftice, that the deftruction 
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of the commonwealth is chiefly to be imputed to this meafure. 
It was the great fource of all the faétions and civil wars, which 
fucceeded, almoft without interruption, till the: liberty of Rome 
was totally fubverted, To this period the hiftory of the military 
colonies is confined, 

‘In the application of the Hiftory of the Colonization of An- 
tiquity to the prefent conteft between Great Britain and hee. 
colonies, the author confines himfelf to three general heads, 
Under the firft he thews that the colonies of America have be- 
haved in a fimilar manner with the rebellious colonies of anti- 
quity in fimilar circumftances, and demand exemptions and 
immunities, becaufe they now judge themfelves in a condition 
to affert them, Under the fecond he proves that.the right of 
Great Britain to levy taxes from her colonies is fupported by 
the practice of the Carthaginians, Greeks,’ and Romans, 
And, finally, he demonftrates that none of the colonies of an- 
tiquity were admitted to a participation of the civil government 
of the parent ftate, till the Roman colonies obtained the privi- 
lege of the Julian law. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but confider this publication 
as very feafonab'e. The point of right in the American con- 
troverfy had formerly been fully eftablithed. But in all politi- 
cal difcuffions precedents are of great confequence, and merit 
highly the attention of the legiflature. This view of the con- 
teft, and this preparative for the fettlement of the colonies, 
were ftill wanting ; and, in our opinion, both are happily 
fupplied in the performance now before us. The author difs 
plays great candour, extenfive reading, and uncommon poli- 
tical difcernment ; and he every where exprefles himfelf with 
elegance and perfpicuity. It is a real advantage, both to lite- 
rature and government, when men, who join genius to erudi-« 
tion, and tafte to {cience, are pleafed to offer to their fellow- 
citizens the refult of their reflexions concerning public affairs. 
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Gampi Phlegrai : or Obfervations on the Volcanoes of the Two Sie 
cilies By Sir William Hamilton, XK. B. F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Atlas Folio. French and Englifh. Naples, 12/. 125. 


HIS work claims our attention, as the production of an Eng- 
lifhman, though publifhed in a foreign country ; and not 

only with regard to the literary, but alfo the ornamental part, 
In the firft volume we meet with a collection of letters to fir 
John Pringle, P.R.S. Dr. Morton, and the late Dr. Maty, 
tormerly printed in the Philofophical Tranfa@ions, and af- 
terwards reprinted in a fmall o€tavo volume, in the year 1772. 
Vou, LXIII, June, 1777- Hh One 
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One letter only; is omitted, and a new one prefixed, dated 
May 2; 1776, which contains a few_temarks: cobléeéted fince 
the laft publication. Some additional notes aré likewife, 
though fparingly, difperfed in this volume. The eotitents of 
thefe letters being already known to our readers *, a$ contain< © 
ing M. de la-Gondamine’s ingenious difcovery of volcanic vef- 
tiges from Albano to Radicofani, topether with mahy cutious 
particulars relative to. Mount Vefuvias, we may ‘pdfs. on fo 
much the fooner to the fecond volute, which diftinguifhes this 
from the former fimall edition. It contains a great number of 
coloured drawings, reprefenting views of Vefuvins, Aétna, and 
Strombolo, with the adjacent countries, taken on.the {pot by 
M, P. Fabris, a. fhilful landfeape-painter,, whofe performances 
entitle him to a rank among the firft-rate artifts of the 
age. Thee drawings are executéd with irconceivable care 
and affiduity, and have required infinite time in colouring, as. 
the engraving in many places points out little more than the 
ouiline. Accordingly we find a degree of delicacy and a 
perfe&t refemblance to nature in them, which eannot be éx- 
pected from any engraving, ndr indeed from any other co- 
floured prints. ‘Fo thefe are added fome plates reprefenting alt 
the different ftones which the Neapolitans vend as Vefuvian 
produ@tions, and which, for the greateft part, have been ju- 
dicioufly and fcientifically claffed and defcribed in Ferber’s Let- 
ters from Italy +. Sir William Hamilton has added explications 
to all the plates, which, like the letters, are printed off in French 
and Englifh, in oppoftte columns; afd like wifé contain: fome 
new obfervations. ‘The views of the Solfaterra néar Naples 
are peculiarly inftractive, and judicioufly taken from the beft 
points of view. In the explanations, however, the author 
lays claim to Mr. Ferber’s difcovery of that fingular. metamor- 
phofis of lawa into clay, by means of. the fteams of vitrioli¢ 
acid, which that gentleman has fo fully defcribed with all_the 
intelligence of a great mineralogifi and chemifit. Sir Wil- 
liam, by way of authenticating his claim, refers to one of his 
letters, faid to have been written prior to Mr. Ferbér’s ar- 
xival at Naples. On fearching for this letter, we were fur- 
prifed to find, it was omitted im the prefent edition. We had 
recourfe to the {mall octavo, and found indeed that fome che- 
mical procefs of nature was hinted at, but that Sir William, 
not knowing how to diitingaifh lime from clay at that time, 
had called it a calcination, and afferted that the lava was 





- * See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxiii. p. 493- 
+ Ibid, vol. lxiil. Pe 172 } Ibid. P+.1746 
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ehanged into marbie. ‘The merit of the difcovery therefore, by 
his own argument, incontrovertibly belongs to Mr. Ferber. 

We conceive a philofopher to be an unprejudiced, difinte- 
refted virtuous man; whofe ‘heart takes.a warm, ative part, 
in every thing which concerns the general advantage and im- 
provement of his rational fellow-creatures. Fat from endea- 
vouring to‘pluck the laurels from another’s brow, lie glories in 
acknowledging his merits, and lovés the man,- who, like hime 
felf, attempts to bring hidden triths to light ! 

The text of this: magnificent and truly elegant work being 
nearly the fame as publithed before, the pftincipal merit lies 
in the great beauty and perfedtion of the plates; and in this 
refpect it deferves the attention of all the conv/centi and encou- 
ragers of polite arts and genuine tafte, 
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FOREIGN, ARTICLES, 


Romances, par M. Berquin. Sve. Paris. 








M Berquin entertains a very high opinion of the effeéts and me- 

* rits of this {pecies of ballads, when tkilfully dire€ted to their 
proper ends: he faricies to himfelf a family of honeft country people 
on a winter evening round their fre fide, liftening to a ballad of a 
moral tendency, fung by the daughter of the houfe: ‘ s‘attendrif- 
fant fur les malheurs de I’heroine; le fentiment fe communique, la 
jeune fille devient plus touchante, fon amant plus enflammé, {es pa- 
rens plus occupés d’elle, piue empreffés a faire fon bonheur ; union 
‘tle Ja famille devient plus forte et plus conftante;” and, indeed, 
when we refleét.on the impreffion left by his fourth and beft ballad, 
we can hardly think bis opinion alrogether ili-founded. 





Cours de Phyfique. exp:rimentaie et théorique, formant la dernitre 
Partie dun Cours complet de Philofophie; précédé d'un Précis de 
Marhématnque qui lai fort a’ IntroduGion. . Par M. ? Abbé Sauri. 
4 vols. 12me. Paris. 


HIS courfe of natural philofophy is chiefly founded on experi- 
ments and obfervations, and contains, in twelve fections, an im- 
menfe variety of facts and ufeful remarks. : : 

The firft fection treats of the mechanics of folid bodies ; the fe- 
cond, of the {cience of fluids, in its two parts, hydroftatics and hy- 
- draulics; the third contain: a minute theory of phyfical, attractive 
or repulfive powers, confidered by M. Sauri as the key toa folid 
natural philofophy ; the fourth, the theory of favour, odours, and 
found; the fifth, of the nature of light and colours, mirrors, mi- 
crofcopes, &c. the fixth, of phyfical aftronomy; the ieventh, of 
the phenomena of tides, of electricity, and magnetiim ; the eighth, 
of the nature of water, of fire; and their effects, and influence ; the 
ninth, of meteors in general; the tenth, treats of the theory of 
fiery meteors, both aerial and fubterranean; the eleventh of winds ; 
a fubject very interefling in navigation, and here very fully dif- 
cuffed ; the twelfth, of the influence of the meteors on vegetation, 


and agriculture. ee FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lettre paftorale de Monfeigneur PEvégque de Lefcar, 2!’Occafion des 


grnegee caufés dans fon Diocefe par la Mortalité des Befliaux. ato. 
aris. 


‘THE diocefe of this worthy prelate has of late fuffered by the 

mortality of the cattle. He endeavours to relieve the poor 
diftrefiled country people by propofing to open two chefts, the one 
for free gifts, the other for loans; the produce of both to be dif- 
tributed purfuant toa general deliberation. For this purpofe he 
pathetically exhorts all the affluent, efpecially the clergy, to con- 
tribute their thares. ‘The convent of la Réole, in his diocefe, being 
fuppreffed, and its revenuesto be annexed to the feminary of the 
diocefe, after the death of their aétual proprietors, he urges them to 
fignalize their exit by an act of beneficence. 


Hymne au Soleil, en quatre Divifions, traduit du Grec par M. 
L Abbé de R****, Correfpondant del’ Académie des Infcriptions 


et Belles Lettres. i12mo. Paris. 


The author fuppofes that the great original of his poem was dif 

covered during the late war in one of the iflands of the Archipelago, 

a French officer in the Ruffian fervice: a fiction which he him- 
felf intends to expunge in the future edition of his poem. 

The Hymn is written in poetical profe, the diction apparently 
formed between that of Fenelon’s Telemachus, Montefquieu's 
Temple of Gnidos, Greffet’s Difcourfe. on Harmony, andiGefiner’s 
Poems. c 

The auther has fubjoined to the Hymn fome fragments,:and<a 
copy of verfes, entitled Le nouvel Ufage de la Vie. 


Elige de George d’ Amboife, Cardinal Archevéque de Rouen, 
Principal Minifire de Louis X11. Par M. de Sacy, Se. See. 
Paris, 


Cardinal d'Amboife is generally known, and. refpected. as‘a.truly 
patriotic minifter to one of the beft kings of France: one of the 
finelt paflages in-M, de Voltaire’s Henriade,. is, confecrated to the 
joint merits, of both. M, Sacy’s panegyric, contains fome ftriking 
‘thoughts and fentiments, . 

Tratte del Eau-Bénite, onl Eglife Catholique juftifice fur PU/Soge 

de? Eau Bénite. Ouvrage tytorique; polémique, ét' moral. Pat le 

ROP. Nicolas Collin; Fes yzmoe’ Paris. , 

- The reverend author, it feems; ‘has alfo written a work on the 
Pain-benit: The holy water He reprefeénts as an éxcellent pre- 
fervative: * contre les démons, leur magie, leurs charmes, Jeurs 
malediétions, leurs préftiges, leurs enchantemens, Jeurs apparitions 
et autres illufions; contre différentes maladies et infirmites,, contre 
hes, ferpens et bétes féroces, &c. 8c.” And, Di. Athenet of the Sor- 
honne, the cénfor of his work, quotes féveral miracles to the fame 
purpofe. We will mot venture’dn any reflections, left they might 
rank. proteitant critics with devils and ferpents, and exorcile 
us t00, 


Récherches phyfiques fur la Nature del’ Air nitreux et de DP Air déa 
phlogiftiqué, par M. I? Abté Felix’ Fontana, 7c. Sue. Parts. 
Abounding with nice and ingenious experiments. 

Gi?) > 
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Gleffaria Greca Minora et alia Anecdota Greca ex variis Codd. edi- 
dit et Animadverfionibus illuftravit C. F. Matthei. Vol. J. 11, 
4to.. Mofcow. ...3* | | 


The libraries in Ruffia may be fuppofed to contain many treafures 
whofe publication would be atceptable to .the Jovers of Grecian li- 
terature, In the prefent compilation, however, their wifhes will 
_Yather.be excited than gratified. 


Obfervaciones affronomicas bechas en Cadix, en ef Obfervatoria real 

de la Compania de Cavalleros Guardias Marinas, por el Capitan 
de navio Don Vincente Tofino de San Miguels, &c.. y.por Don 

. Jofef Varela, Capitan de Fregata de. la real Armada, &¢.4to. 
Madrid. bs 7 


Thefe valuable aftronomical Obfervations weté made at Cadiz 
from 1773-75 5 by able-aftronomers availing ‘themfelves of a very 
clear fky, and an obfervatory furnithed with excellent inftruments. 


Diionnaire des Origines, ou Epoques des Inventions utiles, des Dée 
couvertes importantes, (F de l Etabliffement des Peuples, des. Reo 
ligions, des Se&es, des Héréfi’s, des Loix, des Coutumes, des 
Motes, des Dignités, des Monnoies, &c. 2 vols, 12mo. . Pariss 


This Diétionary bids fair to prove an inftruétive, concife, and 
ufeful work, when completed. The firft volume contains the let- 
ters A—D ; the fecond, EG. A number of errors, or errata, 
chiefly chronological ones, difcoverable in the firft edition,  nvay 
eafily be rectified in the next. ) | 


Bibliothece Cafanatenfis Cataligus Librorum typis impre[[crums 
3 vols. Folio, Romz. 


Cardinal Hieronymus Cafanate, who died in 1700, left his library 
to the church and Dominican convent of S. Maria fopra Minerva, 
with a legacy of 80,000 ducats, deftined partly for purchafing books, 
and partly for funds for falaries to ten learned monks, of whom two 
are to a&t as librarians; two to expound the doétrine of St. Tho- 
mras; ‘and the fix others to be ftout champions of the ‘Catholic 
church, who, no doubt, have bravely acquitted themfelves ; though 
the fame of their exploits has net yet reached'us, ss 

As for the two librarians, they have aiveady fignalizedstheirin- 
duftry rather than their judgment, by the publication, of the be- 
ginning of an alphabetical catalogue of the library in three. large 
folio volumes, the firft containing A, B, the fecond C; D, the third, 
£; F, G; they are, of courfe, to be continued, Molt of the books 
in this library, were publifhed during the 16th and 17th centuries ; 
there are neither Englifh nor German works among them. But the 
Italian books are very numerous; and the catalogue is, with all 
its defests, on account of the great number of anecdotes and no-. 
tices interfpesfed, allowed to be an iunpertant acquiftion to bi- 
dliography. . 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


P60 Re Bok Cock Es 


Ain Anfawer to the Letter of Edmund Burke, E/g. one of the Ree 
— prefeatatives of the City of Briftol, to the Sheriffs of that City. 
8wo, 15. 6d. Cadell. | 


TR. Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Briftol, like his 
Speeches formerly publifhed, abounds with that frothy 
declamation, that tinfel thew of argument, and thofe fpecious 
but falfe and inconfiftent remarks, which peculiarly charaderife 
his compolitions on every political fubje&. In the Anfwer be- 
fore us, his Letter is examined with equal precifion and plea- 
fantry; and the,unjuftnefs.of his reprefentations are placed in 
fuch a light as fully expofes the artifices by which he has at- 
tempted to miflead the underftanding of the public. His repu- 
tation as a fpeechifier feems now to be greatly declined; and 
we doubt not but a fimilar fate will likewife accompany his ef- 


forts in this new channel of minifterial abufe, and oppofition to 
the meafures of government, a na 


An Addre/s to Edmund Burke, E/q. og bis late Letter relative to 
the Affairs of America. By Edward Topiam, E/g. 410. 
ts.6¢. Bew. ao | : 

This pamphlet, which is written on the fame fubje& with the 
preceding, is alfo fenfible and acute; but differs, from the 
other in not examining the Letter fo minutely, as well as in at- 


tacking Mr. Burke by ferious argument alone, without any 
mixture of ridicule, +i. Gabi 


A Letter to the Earl of Chatham, concerning bis Speech and Motion 
in the Houje of Lord:, &c. Svo. 1s. Evans. — 

The author, who fets cut with folemn afleverations that he 
is no party-fcribbler, no adherent of a junto, ‘ no patriot, even 
in the beft acceptation of the word,’ turns out to be a moft 
violent advocate for America. A few common place obfervations 
on the feveral {peeches occafioned by the earl of Chatham’s mo- 
tion, May 30; fome frivolous ings at his majefty’s laft Speech ; 
fome alarming prophecies, big with England’s deftruétion, aré 
the ingredients. of this pamphlet. In. the author’s opinion, 
our only hope is in Dr. Franklin, whom he ftyles the friend of 
mankind, equally well affected to England and to America ; 
and he adds, that all we can do towards a reconciliation is to no 
purpofe, unlefs a folemn acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence, and the removal of all the troops takes place, by way 
of preliminary. We leave the unbiaffied reader to judge of the 
degree of political fagacity which dittated this paradox ; for it 
is above our comprehenfion, that the way to regain poffeffion of 
athing, istogiveupaliclaimtoit, © § = = ~ | 
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Dinlegues in the Shades between Gen. Wolfe, Gen. Montgomery, 
David Hume, George Grenville, ang. Charles Townfend. 
SmailSvo. 25. fewed. Kearfley. 


The fabje& of thefe Dialogues is the difpute with America, 
which is treated in an argumentative manner, enlivened oc- 
cafionally by the warmth and abruptnefs natural to colloquial 
controverfy. The fpeakers are, peneral Wolfe, Montgomery, 
David Hame, George Grenville, and ‘Charles Townfhend ; 
who, except Movtgomery, a-violent partizan.of the colonies, 
are each in the intereft of Great Britain. 


Solitude in Imprifonment, with a proftable Labour and a Spare 
Diet, the moft bumane and effeGuai Means of bringing Malefac- 
tors, who bave forfeited their Lives, or are fubje@ to T: ranfpore 
ation, to a right Senjfe of their Conéhitions with Propofali for fa- 
lutary Prevention, Ge. By jonas Hanway, Ef. So. 25. 
Bew. 


The author of this pamphlet, has diftinguithed himfelf on 
feveral occafions, by propoials for the improvement of our 
civil policy ; and it appears from this freth proof of atten- 
tion tothe public good, that he continues to be aftuated by 
the fame laudable and benevolent morives. The great im- 
portance of the propofals fuggefted in this treatife, renders 
‘them particularly worthy the confideration of the legiflative af- 
fembly, to which we therefore refer them. 


, © @. *F -&»>¥. 


The Dach-fs of Devonthire’s Cow, @ Poem. gto. Gd. Bew. 

This is faid to be the produétion of a lord. His at- 
tempt to vindicate the injured character of the truly noble and 
munificent duchefs, deferves the warmeft commendation. We 
with we coald fpeak as highly of his poetigal abilities ; but fter- 
ting poetry is not to be expected from macaronies, 


| An Heroic Epiftle to the Noble Ausbor of the Duche/s of Devon- 


fhire’sCow. ato. ts. Bew. 


This invective is apparently the work of a more hackneyed 
pen, and we need not add—of a lefs amiable author. We hope 
the dechefs will curl her hair with them both. 


The Calf’s Will, publifoed qwith coe Permiffion of bis Executers. 
Ato. as. Kearfly. 


The title of this piece is expreffed with real or affeéted ob- 
fcurity. We feppofe that the publihher meant to infinuate that 
it is the bleating of a caif; for as Benedick fays to Claudio, 
we may fay to our author :— 

Bull Jove, fir, had an amiable low, 

And fome fuch frange bull leap'd your father’s cows 
And got a calf, in that fame noble feat, 

Much like to you; for you have ju bis bleat. 
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The Manners of Paphos, or Triumph of Love. By J. Caulfield, B/g- 
, 4to. 35. fewed. Dilly. | 

In this poem, confifting of three cantos, we meet with indu- 
biiable marks of a warm but chaftifed imagination, which pleafes 
by delicate fentiment, on a fubje& extremely liable to Jead a 
juvenile. writer into fallies offentive to decorum. The defcrip- 
tions likewife are picturefque and apimated, and the verfification 
harmonious. 


Poetical Amufiments ut a Villa near Bath. Vol. IIT. 3s. fewed. 
Dilly. 
The humane and beneficent purpofe for which the publication 
_Of the Poetical Amufements is intended, might be fufficient to 
compenfate their demerit, if fuch they really poffefled. But they 
ftand in no need of gratuitous indulgence to obtain the appro- 
bation of criticifm. ‘The prefent volume contains feveral pieces, 
as much diltinguifhed by ingenuity as by the rank and eminence 
of fome of thofe perfons who have contributed towards them ; 
and it affords us particular pieafure to fee elegant entertainment 
promoted by the fame means that are calculated for the relief of 
‘the afflicted. 


Tbe Righis of Sovereignty aferted.. An Ove, By Thomas War- 
wick, E/g. 4to, 15. . Dodiley. 

This Ode relates to the profecution of the war with Ame- 
rica; and notwithitanding its unpromifing title, it is animaied 
with the {pirit of poetry, The imagery is pitturef{que,and 
ftrongly painted, the fentiments are well adapted to the fubject, 
and there is that abruptnefs in the tranfitions which gives an air 
of énthufiafm to the fabject, 


An:Elegy on Sir Charles Saunders.. By Robert Englith, M. 4, 
202. u 4to. 15. Becket. 
A.tsibute.to the memory of a-gallant fea-officer ; in which 
the -author; inftead - of ufing the ftrain of lamentation, and 


elegiac meafure, has very properly chofen to celebrate the fame 
of the admirab in‘heroic numbers, " x ! 


DRAM A T.IG 


The Gentle Shepherd, adramatic Poem. In Five Aas. ‘Done into 
Englith fromthe Original’ of Allan 'Ramfay, by Cornelius 
Vanderftop. ' 8v0. * 15.64 '- Shrophhire: 

The beautifdl fimplicity of the Gentle Shepherd is fach a8 
ean hardly be preferved entire in aty variation of ‘the language. 
Though. the prefent modernifation of it therefore may prove 
more ‘intelligible to anEnglith ‘reader than’ *the original, we 
May venture to afirm, that much of the fpjrit has unavoidably 
been loft in the transfufion, and that.to a native .of Scotland, 
who is endowed with tafle, the paftoral, as it naw appears, is 
greatly,inferior in point of merit, to the \inimitable dramatic 


poem which for upwards of half a century has been the delight 
of the inhabitants ofthe Northh ~ = _ 
i. Polly 








Montuty Catarocys. 473 
Polly. An Opera. Altered from Gay. 8vo. 1s. Evans; Strand, 


The fame vein of fatire againft kings, minifters, and great men 
in general, that diftinguifhes the Beggar’s Opera, breathes through 
this.fecond part; bat we can difcover none of thofe perfonalities, 
the dread of which induced the minifter of that day to interdi¢t 

the reprefentation of it. ‘The prefent manager of the Hay- 
market theatre has had addzefs enough to take.off :that:prohi- 
bition, and has made a few alterations of fuch a nature as ‘Gay 
himfelf would perhaps have judged neceflary. to. accommodate 
the work to the flage. 


N' O° V FEL. 


The Hiftory of Mifs Temple. 2 vols. tzmo. 51. fewed. Fielding 
and Walker. | 
The abufe of novel writing is fo great, that it has almof 
brought that fpecies of entertainment into, difcredit. Meagre 
ftories, flatly told, and drawled through many tedious volumes 
with no other view than a little dirty emolument,. have over- 
whelmed us like a flood; and the manes of Richardfon, Field- 
ing, and Smollett have often been cruelly tortured by their imi- 
tators. Thofe authors, who ftand the teft of criticifm, and a- 
few others, who appear from time to time, prevent the better 
part of mankind from condemning novels and romances in ge- 
neral. Among the authors of this kind, who have Jaid their 
volumes at the fhrine of virtue, we now behold a young lady 
timidly approaching to make her firft offering. We prepared 
to be indulgent to the fex'and youth of this fair writer; but the 
Hiftory of Mifs Temple is of that ftamp, which renders 
fuch allowances unneceffary. We found virtue painted with 
the.energy and warmth of female fenfibility; the fyle correét 
and elegant; the incidents matuoral and affecting, and the 
fentiment generally juft, and always delicate, The) whole. 
flory is comprized. in, letters, and the cataftrophe wound up 
with peculiar. attention and ingenuity. , Perhaps the author 
might with more propriety have laid the fcene-of her novel in 
the middle fphere of life, from whence fhe doubtlefs drew her 
characters, inftead of the titled nobility. Our experience and 
knowledge of the metropolis give us a fufficient, right to think, 
that. plain. Mr. or Mrs, would in moft cafes be much more ade- 
quate to every fair, unblemifhed. charaéter than lord and lady. 
Indeed the flattering pitures which our romance writers have 
drawn, muft in the end, have the effect of fatires, and in that 
light we are well affured all foreign nations begin to look upon 
them, fince they fcarce ever meet with the originals, 


M& DICA L 


Oratio de Re Medica coznofeenda SF promovenda. Habita apud So- 
’ cictatem Medicam’Losdinenfem, Die 18 Jan. 1777. Audore 

Nathanaéle Halmée, M.D. 4t0. 15.64. Robinfon. 

In this Oration,’ the ftyle ‘of which is in general. not excep... 
tionable, Dr. Hulme delivers feveral pertinent obfervations on 
the ftate and improvement of medical knowledge. As an in- 
fiance 
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fiance of the efficacy of fixed air in diffolving the ftone in the 
bladder, he has fubjoined the hiftory of a man feventy-three 
years of age, lately cured of that complaint by the ufe of fuch 
medicines as excited an effervefcence in the flomach. Thofe 
were fifteen grains of the falt.of tartar, taken in three ounces of 
water four times a-day, and followed by twenty drops of the 
imall fpirit of vitriol, adminifiered in the fame vehicle as the 
former. By perfevering in this courfe for three weeks, without 
any alteration in diet, the patient is faid to have been perfedly 
freed from his diforder. We fhould be glad ta find the lithon- 
triptic quality of fuch innacent remedies eftablithed by farther 
experience, 


A Treatife on the Ufe and Abufe of Mineral Waters. By Hugh 
Smith, M.D. 8vo, 6d. Kearfly. 


This pamphlet feems to be intended for thofe who drink of 
mineral or fea water without the advice of a phyfician ; and to 
{uch it may afford fome ufeful hints. 


DoaleW ohablk To .¥, 


A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Winchefter, March Ss 
1777, before the Honourable Sir William Henry Afharft, and 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knights; Fudges of ehe Affizes held in 
that City. By she rev. Richard Burleigh. 410. 64. © Beecroft. 
A plain uféful difcourfe on the importance of religion to 

civil focieties, from Prov. xvi, 6. ‘ By the fear of the Lord men 

depart from evil.’ 


A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of the 
Right Rev. John Butler, LL. D. Lord Bifbop of Oxford, on 
May 25, 1777. By John Sturges, 4. M. 4t0. Pr. 1s, 
Cadell. 


From 1 Cor. xii. 5. the author takes occafion to confider the 
general neceffity, in all countries, of making a proyifion for ex- 
plaining thetruths, and inculcating the precepts of the gofpel ; 
and the expediency of adapting this provifion to the different 
circumftances of each country, that the minifters of religion may 
be encouraged to exert their abilities, and enabled to difcharge 
the duties of their function with efficacy. 

Speaking of our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, he fays, ‘’Perfec- 
tion is a point, which, in this world, we’ can never reach ; but 
to which the endeavours of wife and. good men will always be 
direéted ; and thefe endeavours are never more meritorious, 
they are never more fure of being attended with applaufe of the 
moft valuable fort, than when they are employed in: preferving 
and improving inflitutions, important and beneficial to, man- 
kind ; in adapting them to the unavoidable change of human cir- 
cumftances, and in correcting their defects. To look on thefe 
with candour and allowance, is the part of every good and rea- 
fonable man ; to correct them with wifdom, with a due regard 
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to times and circumftances, is the province ‘of great men, dif- 
tinguifhed by their ftation, their integrity, and their abilities,’"— 
Thefe are rational and liberal fentiments. 


4A Sermon preached at Salter’s-Hall, April 11, 17773 before the 
Correspondent Board in London of the Society in Scotland, ia- 
corporated by Royal Charter, for propegating Chrifiian Know- 
ledge in the Highlands and Tflands, and for {preading the Gofpal 


among the Indians in America, By A. Kippis, DP. D. Sua 
1s. Cadell. 


* The poor haye the gofpel preached to them.’ Matt. xi. ¢. 
In difcourfing on this text, the ingenious author points out and 
illuftrates the argument in favour of Chriftianity, which. arifes 
from our Lord’s having preached the gofpel. to the poor; he 
fhews how fuitable the Chriftian difpenfation is to perfons of the 
meaneft underftanding, and in the loweft fituations; and then 


apphies the fubje@ to ‘the inftitution, which gave o¢cafion to his 
difcourfe, 


The Convid: Addrefs to bis unhappy Brethren, Delivered in the 
. Chapel of Newgate, on Friday, June 6, 1777, [by William 
Dodd, LL.D.) 80. 1s. kearily. ; 

The purport of this Addrefs is to enquire, how prifoners un- 
der fentence of death fhould fpend their remaining moments; 
or, in other words, * how they may exert that faith, perform 
that obedience, and exercife that repentance,’ whieh the Su- 
preme Being, io his infinite mercy, may vouchfafe to accept. 

The author utters no complaints, no invettives againft his 
profecutors ; nor does he attempt to palliate his crime. His 
fentiments are rational and manly, and feem to proceed from a 
truly penitent heart. © I con hs, fays he, with the deepeft 
compuné¢tion the crime, which has brought me to this place, 
and admit the juftice of my femtence, while I am fiaking under 
its feverity.” 

‘Ina note at the conclufion he informs us, that he has endea- 

voured, in his melancholy hours of leifure, to revife and im- 

prove Roffell’s Prifoner’s DisreQory, and to leave it behind him, 

in the hands of the ordinary, as a {mall-te@imony of his fincere 
defire to promote the bef welfare of unhappy men in confine- 


ment. 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Benj. Kennicotti Epifola ad celebevrimum Profeforem Joannem 
‘ Dav. Michaelis ;°de Cenfurd primi Tomi Bibliorum- Hebraico- 
rum wuper editi, in Bibliotheca ejys Oriental, Parte XI, 8vo. 
1s. Riymgton. 
Profeffor Michaelis, in‘his Bibliotheca Orjentalis & Exegetica, 
art xi. has thrown feveral afperfions on Dr. Kennicott’s col- 
whe of the Hebrew Bible, the firft volume of which has been 
fometime publithed. He has complained, that the doétor refers 
his readers to certain MSS. diftinguithed by numbers, without 
ine 
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informing them, what manovfcripts thofe numbers are intended 
to denote. Dr. Kennicott replies, that he has referved the {pe- 
ification of his MSS. or the explication of his numbers, till 
the publication of the fecond volume, with a view to prevent 
vexatious attacks on an unfinifhed work; and for other reafons, 
which‘he mentions. ; ) 3 | 

The profefior has objected, that he does not find in Dr. Ken- 
‘nicott’s‘colle@tion the various readings produced by Houbigant ; 
that the door ‘has not paid a proper regard to the MSS. at Er- 
fart; ‘that his collations have produced nothing effentially dif- 
ferénc from the printed rext; that his work has been unreafon- 
ably expenfive to the fubfcribers, &c. To thefe and other ob- 
jeGions' Dr. Kennicott gives very fatisfactory’ anfwers—with a 
poignancy, which feems to have been provoked, on the part of 
the profedior. 


The Rudiments of War: tomprifing the Principles of Military Duty» 
in a@ Series of Orders iffued by Commanders in the Enghith Army. 
To whieh are added, fome vothér Military Regulations, for the 
Sake.of conntBing the Former. \8vo. 55. boards. Conant. 

A production of this kind ‘being more ‘fit for’ the examination 
of a military than a literary Reviewer, we fhall only fay, that 
it. appeafs' to contain a minute detail of rhe principles of mi- 
litary duty, and of the various regulations. which ought to be 
known by the gentlemen of the army, 


| The Candor and Gocd-nature of Englifomen exemplified, Fe. By 
Thomas O’Brien Mac'Mahon. 8v. 6;. Bew. 

The defign of this publication is to prove, * that the general 
‘character of the Englith is prejudice, iil-manners, abufe, male- 
volence, oppreflion of ftates dependent on them, and irreligion.’ 
For this\purpofe the author introduces an Englifhman, criticifin 
Roman catholic authors, pronouncing jadgment on the fathers, 
difproving popifh miracles, ridiculing monkifh virtues, &¢. © 

In the notes the author fpeaks in his own perfon, and cha- 
racterizes the Englith nation in the following ‘terms. 

‘ The very expreflions faint, blefed, and holy, grow fo thoroughly 
difagreéable to them, becanfe they perceive they, neither have, nor 
defire, the leat fhare in the qualities, which merited fuch appe]- 
Jations, that whoever has in later times been honoured with any of 
them names is fure to be infantly abufed by this. mobbith, ungra- 
cious, low.bred, low-born peeple, who, confcious of their. own 
worthleffnefs and infignificance, labour with all their. might, to re- 
duce every body to’a level with themfelves, particularly anointed 
fovereigns, and ecclefiaitical perfons: for it is chiefly againft thele — 
Jaft that the prefumptuous, flanderous, and railing mouths of this 
ever difcontented, ever cloudy, ever, in the midi of health aiid 
opulence, unhappy nation, are perpetually vomiting forth rancorous 
falfhoods, and grofs-revilings. 7 

« Such are the people who, as if they defigned to flout themfelves 
with burlefque irony, are conftantly boafting of good-nature, ten- 
dernefs of difpofition, and humanity ; qualities which they are not 
even acquainted with in theory, What fay you, courteous, be- 
: coming, 
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coming, and civil-tongued Italy, to the droll pretenfions to hu- 
mamity, fet up by an ifland, whofe viper-like travellers * make no 
other return, but vulgar, rafh, and f{candalous invectives, for the 
hofpitable civilities, and marks of confideration, you heap upon 
fuch of thefe mundungufes and fmellfungufes as vifit you? Will you, 
polite France, bear teftimony to the gentle temper and humanit 
of a fnarlith litter of bull-dogs, whom were you to oblige anu carets. 
to eternity, you could never foften into candid-eyed benignity, hor, 
with all your officious courtefy, correct of that {nappith, churlith, 
moody grow! fo ingrafted in their nature? What other return but 
low invegtives do they make you, for having been the chief inftrue 
ments in communicating to them the little polith their nature. was 
capable of receiving.” | 


In the fame flrain the author appeals to the natives of Ireland, 
Indoftan, North America, Scotland, &c. Addrefling himfelf 
to the laft of thefe countries, he fays, | 

‘ Scotland, thou long independent, and warlike kingdom, thou 
art at laft united to England. The ancient and renowned blood of 
your heroic nobles is of late daily blended with the upftart mongrel 
progeny of fix or feven nations. Well, has‘even an alliance with 
your beft families been able to fafhion this never yet beloved peo- 
ple, to any real generofity of fentiment,—to liberality of thought;— 
or common decency of language ?—Is it not rather notorious, that 
—a dung-hill breed you found them, and—a dung-bill breed. they 
ftill remain? Were all the gallant Campbells, Grahams, Dundees, 
Mac Donalds, or princely Douglafes, that ever exifted in. your 
country to impregnate, through neighbourly condefcenfion, every 
luftful woman of guality,in, this part of the iland, would not the 
ennobling purpofes of the above or.of fuch like honourable men be 
ftill defeated, and their numerous defcendants, when grown up to 
maturity, prove no better than—Englifhmen after all ?” 


 Thefe few extracts will be a fufficieut fpecimen of ¢ the cans 
dor and good nature’ of Mr. O Brien Mac Mahon. The Eng- 
lifhman will pardon hisindifcriminate inve@tives, Shimei threw 
dirt, and David excufed him. No nation upon earth could 
reafgnably expect _a more favourable charafter from a-writer, 
who has diabolized Human Nature }. 


The Maiter of Agiftment T ithe of Unprofitable Stock, in the Cafe of 
the Vicar of Holbeach. By Cecil Willis, D. D, 4to. 45 
Newbery. | 
By.the endowment of Holbeach, the bifhop of Lincoln is in- 

titled to the tithe of corn, ‘hay, wool, lamb, and flax. The 

yicar to—‘ cetera quecuhque, quandocunque, ‘qaotiefcunque 
accidunt.’ Holbeach ig an extenfive and rich grazing parifh; 
but the revenue amounting to a very difproportionate fum, the 
vicar was induced to hazard the event of a fuit. The miatter 
was heard and determined in the court of Exchequer in 1768. 





~+*® Howel, Burnet, Miffon, Addifon, Middleton, Sharpe, Smols 
let, Brydone, &c. &e. &e” 
¢ See Crit, Rev. vole xxxviil. Ps 347: 
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« Willis verfus Harvéy and others. 

¢ Prefent, lord chief baron Parkér, baroti Smythe, &c. declare; 
that tlie plaintiff, as vicar, hath, by virtué of the endowment, been 
from the time of his induétion, and ftil] is entitled to the tithe of 
the agiftment of all theep kept and-depaftured on the lands in the 
parifh of Holbeach, from the tithe the fame were last fhearéd until 
they were fold off fat, or taken our of the faid parith for fale, or 
fome other purpofe, béfore the next fliedring time.—Decree. Ail 
the defendants, the occupiers, to account for fuch theép agiftment 
tithe, and alfo all other agifiment tithe for unprofitable cattle, with 
colts, for the whole time fince the vicar’s induétion, 19 year's, &c.° 

A commiflion was appointed to fettlé the value of the faid 
agiltment tithe; and it was agreed, that the true objeét was, 
thetenth hhilling of what the defendant's land is worth, if to be 
let, for taking in the cattle of other perfons to jyft. This-point 
was likewife difcuffed in the ecclefiaftical court at Lincoln, and 
the value {pecified as follows. Sheep fold off fat, keeping, 10d. 
per month. “Store fheep, §d. per ditto, One-year old horfes, 
od. per week. Two years old horfes, 15. 6d.. Yearling beafts, 
4d. Two years old beafts, 6d. Three years old beafts, 8d. 
‘The tenth of thefe articles payable to the church. 

It is obvious to remark, that if land: had, in this inftance, 
been éxempted from tithe, there would Have been an ehcourage- 
ment for grazing, rather than tillage; which would be evident- 
ly detrimental to the iatereft of this commercial kingdoin. 


The Hard Cafe of a Country Viear, in re{pe@ of fall Tither. Seo. 
is. Newberry. 


A certain country clergyman, being in. poff¢dion of two {mall 
-confolidated vicarages, has a right to githes of milk and_ other 
things in. kind in both the parifhes; but the fituation of the 
dairy-houfes, in one, of them, at thé diftance of two or three 
miles from the vicarage-houfe, which ftands ih the other parifh, 
rendérs it uncommonly troublefome, as well as very expénfive, 
to také thefe tithes in kind, and to bring them home to the vi- 
carage. The fmall tithes of the diftant parifi are worth eighty 
pounds a year, or upwards ; for which the vicar receives, in the 
whole, by a’'peneral compenfation, only twenty-fix. He there- 
fore applied, in 1774, to the lord of the manor, and to the 
tenants in conjunction, .for.a {mal] augmentation of his compo- 
fition. But, notwithRanding the modération and equity of his 
claim, he got nothing but malevolence and abufe. 

This pamphlet is written with fo much calmnefs of tem- 
per, ahd {ets forth the hardhhip fuftained by the’ vicar, in fo 
plain, fo pathetical a manner, that every reader, pofleffed 
of a génerous and feeling heart, muaft fympathize with him- in 
his fufférings, and heartily wifh that fome eitabliffment could 
be contrived for the inferior clergy, lefs invicious than that of 
{mall tithes, and in fome meafure adequate to the expenfivenefs 
of the times, and the utility and importance of their profeffion. 


Yorick’s 
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Yorick’s Skulls or, College Ofcitations. With fome Remarks on 
the Writings of Sterne, and a Specimen of the Shandean Style. 
Smail 800. 28s. Bew. 


Light fammer reading, compofed of fhort effays, arid little 
fugitive pieces in the fentimental way. 


Beauties of Natural Hiftory, or Elements of Zuogtaphys 12m0. 495. 
Richardfon azd Urquhart. 

Another volume, without method, knowlédge, or efe, added 
to theendlefs lift-ef wretched compilations, iF our countrymen 
go aftray in Natural Hiftory, when they have Willoughby, Ray, 
Albin, Edwards, and Pennant, they are furely t6 blame; like 
the tranfgrefling Jews, who had Mofes and the prophets. 


Sentiments on Education, colleGed from the bef Writers; properl 
methodized; and interfperJed with occafonal Obferwations. By 
‘John Afh, LL.D. 20ls. 12m0. Dilly. hae: 
- In the firft volume the author endeavours to give his youfg 
pupils a general idea of reading, prammar, drawing, arithme- 
tic, geometry, geography, aflronomy, chronology, mafic, rhe- 
toric, public fpeaking, and commerce. As many of thefe 
{ciences are very extenfive, he has confined himfelf to a fhort 
explanation of fome of their firft principles, and recommended 
fuch practical books as have treated oh thet profeffedly. The 
fecond volomeé confifts of effays and extraéts from eminent wri- 
ters, on female accomplifhments, modefty, the poverhment of 
the paffions, fubordination to fociety, behaviour in focial and 
eivil life, love and marriage, the management of a family, and 
religion ; with many {pecimens of epiftolary compofitions. 

The contents of the firft volume are chiefly fcientific, and 
therefore more efpecially adapted to young gentleinen. Thofe 
of the fecond are rather fentimental, and more immediately cal- 
eulated for young ladies.~Both are inftruétive. 


A concife and expeditious Method for attaining the French Language, 
quberein all the Rules and Excrcifes neceffary to, the Scholar's La- 
formation are laid down on a regular and entire gew Plan... By 

_ Francois Soulés. .3s., 64,.. Dilly. siaadl 

. Chamband’s French Grammar, one of the beft ever written, 

feems, as the author now before us juftly obferves, to be better 

-calculated for ‘aman of letters, than a young pupil.’ He)re- 
jets Perrin’s Kxercifes nearly for the fame teafons, and.Dele- 
tanville’s becaufe his Englifh is too barbarous. The method 
which he has parfued feems to have obviated many difficulties, 
and for young {cholars this is of the utmoft confeqnence. His 
exercifes at the end are written in a better ftyle than moft other 
works of that.kind, and confequently muft be tranflated into 
more elegant French than afual. The advantage is obvious in 
both cafes ; the rales, by being reduced in number, are more 
eafily retained ; and the pupil is made acquainted with a po- 
liter phrafeology, which cannot fail of being ufeful to him in 
converfation and correfpondence. 


A Fa- 
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A Father's Adwice to bis Daughters.” Small Sve. 6d. - Vallance 
and Simmons. 
Chiefly relating to the condué of his daughters in marriage: 
not ingenious, but well intended. : 


Impofture Dete&ed, and the dead Vindicated: ina Letter to a Friend. 
containing Jome gentle Siriftures on the falfe and libellous Ha 
rangut, lately delsvered by Mr. John Welley, xpox bis laying the 
Sirjt Stone of bis new. Diffenting Mecting-Houjfe,: near tke City- 
Road. By Rowland Hill, M 4. 8vo. 6d. Matthews. 
According to the account of this writer, Mr. Wefley is—every 

thing that is defpicable—a dealer in itolen wares, an interloper 

in field-preaching, Mr. Whitefield’s quondam underftrapper, an 

ungodly flanderer, a grey-headed enemy to all righteoufnefs, a 

liar of the mof gigantic magnitude, a blind guide, a Pelagian 

Methodift, a temporizing weathercock, a wretch, an stots 

mifcreant, a fuperannuated politician, a living lump of incon- 

fiftencies, &c. entitled to a Tyburn tippet, as richly as any of 
his neighbours. His affociates ‘ a ragged legion of. preaching 
barbers, coblers, tinkers, feavengers, draymen, and chimney 


{weepers.’ : : 
Non noftrum inter vos tantos componere ites, 


Reports of the Humane Society, inflituted in the Year 3774, for the 
Recovery of Perfons apparently Drowned. 80. 15. 6d. fewed- 
No Publifher’s Name. 

This. volume of Reports prefents us with a view of the fuccefs- 
fn) cafes which have fallen under the infpection of the Society, 
with a fammary account of thofe that had refifted the means of 
recovery. Next follow fuch cafes as have been communicated by 
individuals, or other affociations for the fame purpofe. It ap- 
pears that of the number of objects for whom the promifed re- 
wards were paid, no lefs than eleven out of fourteen have been 
preferved from committing an act of fuicide ; and that none of 
thofe have ever fince attempted a repetition of their former atro- 
cious defign, In this collection are likewife publithed fome ex- 
traordinary cafes, in which fufpenfions of the vital powers from 
vatious other caufes, have been treated with fuccefs ; a circum- 
fiance which ought to animate towards the extenfion of the 
Jaudable plan according to which the fociety has hitherto pro- 
ceeded. . 

An Account of the Life and Writings of William Dodd, LL.D: 

8wo. 1s. Williams. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. William Dodd, 
LL. D. In which is included the original and prefent State of 
the Magdalen Charity, &c. &c. Sve. 15. Wenman. 

After perufing the following Article in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of Thurfday, June 26, our readers may determine upon 
the-authenticity of the above mentioned publication:. 

«© The public may be affured, that no genuine Life of Dr. 
«« Dodd has, or will be publifhed, without the authority of his 
«¢ brother and the rev. Mr, Batler.” 


x 
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Epiftles of Phalaris, 1 
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Born’s (baron) travels through the 
‘Bannat of Temefwar, &c. 280 
Box-hill, a-defcriptive poem, 158 
Brand’s obfervations on popular an- 
tiquities, 290 
Briggs’s fertnon at the confecration 
of the bithop of Chefter, Feb..o, 
17775 316 
Brown's true principles of gunnery 
inveftigated and explained, 321, 


Burke's letter to the theriffé of Bie. 
tol, 388 
Burleigh’s affize fermon preached at 
Winchefter, Marcli 5, 1977, 474 


Butler (Dr. John). See Faft Ser- 
mon, 
Cc 
Calf’s (the) will, 471 
Calm addrefs to the-inhabitants of 
England, 232 


Cameron's verfion of the Fingal of 
Offian, r6r 
Candour and good -nature of Englith- 


men exemplified, . 476 
Cappe (Mr.J.. ‘See Faft Sermons. 
Carpenter (Dr..) See Faft Sermons. 


Carter's journey from Gibraltar to 
Malaga, 426 
Cartwright’s (Mrs.) letters‘on fe- 
male education, 60 
Cafe (hard) of a country vicar, 478 
Cajpipina’s Letters, 281 
Cautfield’s manners of Paphos, 472 
Chandler’s. (Dr.) pavapbrafe and 
notes on the epifties of St, Paul to 
the Galatians and Ephefians, 321 
Charaéfers of eminent perfonages, 
320 
———— of Geo. I: queen Caroline, 
firR. Walpole, &ci reviewed, 398 
Charles and Charlotte, 214 
Chefter (bp. of). See Porteous. 
Chefterfield’s (late earl of) mifcella- 





neous works, 183,°442 
--—— characters of eminent 
perfonages, 320 
Child’s (the) conduétor,; 400 


Chriftian biftory, 391 
Chrifimas tale, a dramatic entertain- 
ment, 73 
Chronicle of England, vol. 1.» 366 
Coetlogon’s fermon of the religious 
obfervation of the Lord’s day, 76 
ti Coleridge 
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Coleridge (Mr.) See Faft Seriions. 
ColleGion of pfalms andhymns, 77 
Colonization of the free ftates of an~ 
tiquity, hi@ory of, 459 
Commentary on the four evangelifts 
and the acts of the apofiles, 109, 
196, 241 
Comiuon-place book for travellers, 
399 
Companion to the peerage of Great 
Britain and Freland, 30 
Concife and expeditious method for 
attaining the French language, 479 
Couverjing, the art of, 233 
Convid?’s (the) addrefs to his un- 
happy brethren, 475 
Cook's (capt.) voyage towards the 
fouth pole and round the world, 
in 1772, 3, 4, and 6, 370 
Cooper (Dei Myles). See Faff Sermon. 
w——— letter to, 395 
wn (Dr. Samuel) fermon on the 
power of Chriftianity over the 
peffions, 154, 
Cofens’s (Dr ) economy of beauty, 
206, 


Courcy’s (Mr. de) coelleétion of 


pfaims and hymns, 77. Sce Faft 
Sermon. 
Crifs (the American), 232 


Cullen's (Dr.) firft lines of the prac- 
tice of phyfic, 55> 131 


Da Coffa’s elements of conchology, 
179 

Dainty devices, new paradife of, 
232 

Dalrymple’s (major) travels through 
Spain and Portugal, 431 
Darwall’s potitical lamentations and 
- political fermon, 315 
Davies's vifitation fermon at Cliff 
church, before the abp. of Canter- 


bury, July 5, 1776, 155 
Daw/on’s effay on Rev.i,10, 77 
De Courcy. See Courcy. 
Diabo-lady (the), a poem, 159 
Diasoliad (tae); a poem, 78. Ad- 

ditions to, 234 


Dialogue on friendfhip and fociety, 
1S$9 

Dialogues in the thades between gen. 
Wolfe, gen. Montgomery, &c.471 
Didtionary of love, $0 
Difguiftions (philofophical), on the 


Chriftian religion, “9 
Difertaiion on the epiftles of Pha- 
jaris, z 
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E- xX. 


Dijfertation (fecond) upon heretical 
opinions, 318 
Divine worfhip due to the whole 
bleffed Trinity proved from {crip - 
ture and antiquity, 77 
Deuble delufion (the), 315 
Duche/s of Devonfhire’s cow, 471 


Duty of fecret prayer, 156 
E 
Economy of beanty, 206 


Edmondjon’s companion to the peer- 
age of Great Britain and Ireland, 


80 

Education, a Jetterupon, 237 
Edwards (Geo.) F, R, and A. S, 
memoirs of, 80 


Eleérical eel (the), 234. Reply.to, 


39° 
Elegy on the death of a lady's lin- 





net, 153 
on fir Charles Saunders, 472 
Elements of conchology, 179 


Eufield’s (Dr.) funeral difcourfe, ay 
the interment of Mr. John Gall- 
way, 317 

—~—-~-—— Biographical fermons, ibid. 

Englifh’s elegy on fir Charles Saun- 
ders, 472 

Epiftle (familiar) from C. Anftey ta 
C. W. Bampfyide, 158 

———-— from Shakefpeare to his 


countrymen, 314 
—-—-— (a poetical) to fir Jofhua 
Reynolds, 390 
Epifisla familiaris ad C. W. Bamp- 
fyide. AudctoreC. Anftey, 78 
mea ad profefforem J. D. Mi- 
chaelis, 475 
Ejjay (a thort) on Rev.i. 40, 77 
——— on gleets, &c. 79 
—— on Britifh liberty, 23% 


—-— on the application of natural 
hiftory to poetry, 336 
——, a panegyrical, 389 
—— on the dramatic character of 
fir John Falftaff, 397 
Effays commercial and political, 150 
Eftwick’s (Dr.) letter to Jofiah 
Tucker, D. D. 
Examination of the charge brought 
againft inoculation, 235 
Excurfons (postical) in the Ife of 
Wight, 233 
Experiments and obferyations on 
different kinds of air, vol. III 
274 
Falfaf 
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F. 

Falfiaf (Gr John), effay on the dra- 
matic charaéter of, 397 
Fafi Sermons, preached Dec. 13, 
3776, by Dr. Butler, before the 
houfe of commons, 73 -Dr. Myles 
Cooper, before the univerfity of 
Oxford, 74-——Dr, Siebbing, at 
Gray's Inn chapel, ibid. —Dr. 
Carpenter, ibid ——Mr. Penrofe, 75 
— Mr. De Courcy, ibid —Mr. 
\Glafcott, ibid. —Mr, Cappe, ibid. 
——Bp. of Litchfield and Coventry, 
before the boule of Lords, 151— 
Dr. Finch, 152—-Mr. Le Broca, 
ibid.—-Mr. Worfley, ibid,—-Mr. 
Radcliff, ibid. —Mr. Kello, 154— 
Mr. Kelly, ibid,—In a country 
charch, ibid. —Dr. Leland, before 
the univerfity of Dublip, 237— 
Mr. Darwall, 315.—-Mr. Mariott, 
316 

Father's (a) infiruétions to his chil- 
dren, 236 
ww—— (a) advice to his daughters, 


480 
Fell’s (Mrs.) poems, 389 
Ferber’s travels through Italy, 169 


Finch (Dr.) See Faft Sermon. 

Fingal of Offian, rendered into he- 
roic verfe by Ewen Cameron, 161 

—-—— rendered into Englifh verfe, 


ibid, 

Firft lines of the practice of phyfic, 
55) 131 

—-— of April, a poem, 334 


Fitzgerald's \etter to the direCtors of 
of the Eaft Indiacompany, 232 
Flagellants, hiftory of the, 394 
Forfier’s voyage round the world in 
177253. 4S, 2115295, 370 
Fofter’s fermon. preached in New- 
gate, Dec. 8, 1776, 156 
Free thoughts om quacks and their 
medicines, 159 
Friend/bip and fociety, dialogue on, 


ibid. 
G. 
Ganganelli’s letters, Vol. 11, 383 
Garrulous man, (the), 233 
Gellert’s metallurgic hiftory, 238 


Gentle Mhepherd (the), done into 
Englith, 472% 
Glafcott (Mr.) See Faft Sermon. 
Goat's beard, a fable, - 158 
Good- Friday, hiftory and myftery of, 


393 
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Guide to domeftic happinefs,. , 240 
Gunuery (true principles of) invefti- ~ 
pated and explained, 9215 417 

H 


Hamilton's (fir Wm ) Campi Phle- 
grei, 465 
Hanway’s {olitude in imprifonment, 


’ : 47°! 
Happine/s, purfuit afer, 253 
Hard cafe of a country vicar, 478 


Hawkins s (Gir Jobn)} general.hiftary 
of mufic, 34, 9352675 442 
Hayes’s prophecy,.a poem, 391 
Heath-Hill, a defcriptive poems »33 
Henry and Eliza, a.tale, 390 
Heroic epiftieso Richard Twifs, efq. 
23 
—-—-—— anfwer to Donna Terefa 
Pinna y Ruiz, ol eee 
——— epifile to the author of the 
duchefs of Devonthire’s cow, 471 
Herring’s (abp ) letters, 359 
Hill's (Rowland). impofture detect- 
ed, 47% 
Hifforical memoirs. of the author.of 
the Hen iade, 440435 
——— and critical review. of. the 
civil wars in Ireland, 445 
Hiffory of the reign of Philip it. of 


Spain, 12, 126 
——-— (general) of mufic, 34, 98 
267, 442% 


—-—— of the curate of Craman, 214 
———— and myflery of Good-Fri- 
day, 


393 
——— of the Flagelianis, 394 
————= of America, 401 


——-— of the colonization..of the 
free ftates of antiquity, 459 
of milfs Temple, 473 
Horatio, and. Amanda,.a.poem,. 314 
Honour of marviage oppofed to all 
impurities, 157 
Hulme’s (Dr.) oratio. de re medica 
cognofcenda & promovenda;.474 
Hume (David), efq. life of, 222 
— apology for the life 

and writings of, 320 
Hurd’s (bifhop) fermons at Linsoln’s 
Inn, 








20 

Hurn’s,Heath-Hill, apoem, 233 
1. 

Illuftr atio fytematis fexualis Linnei, 

396 

Impofture dere&ted, 480 


Inquiry (am) into the opinions. of 
learned Chriftians concerning the 
liz 


gene- 





ee 


generation of Jefus Chrift, &c. 117 
John the Painter, account of the 





motives that determined, 315 
— -—’s ghoft, 389 
Journey to Paris, cbfervations in a, 

140 


amma tothe Highlands of Scot- 
Jand, by a lady, 238 
mmm from Gibraltar to Malaga, 
426 





and part of som 449 
Kello. See Faft berth 2 | 
=——’s Duty of fecret prayer, 156 


Kelly. See Faft Sermons. 
Kennicotti epiftola ad profefforem 
Michaelis, de cenfura primi toriii 
Bibl. Heb. nuper editi, 475— 
Kinderfley’s (Mrs.) leiwers from Te- 
neriffe, &c, 439 
Kippis’s (Dr.) fermon at Salter’s- 
hall, April 11, 1777, 475 
L. 
Law (written) the fecurity and hap- 
pinefs of a free, ftate, 1st 
Le Brocq. See Faft Sermog,. 
Leake’s (Dr.) medical inftru€tions 
for the: prevention and cure of 
flow difeafes peculiar to women, 
277 
Ledures on the conftitution and laws 
of England, , 49g 
Langhorne’s (Dr.) fermon before the 
gentlemen of Somerfethhire, Sept. 
16, 5776, 155 
Leland (Dr.) See Faft Sermons. 
Letter to lord Chatham, concerning 
the prefent war of Great Britain 
. againft America, 73 
———— to Jofiah Tucker, D.D. ibid. 
-—-——-——= from M. Defenfans to Mrs. 
Montagu, $0 
w————.to Dr. Price on his Addi- 
tional Obfervations, &c. 232 
we———= to the directors of the Eaft 
India company, ibid. 
————-— upon education, 237 
——— to Courtney Meimoth, efq. 
233 
to Dr. A. Smith on the life, 
death and philofophy of David 
Home, efq. 706 
\ —aname from an officer at New York, 
* 315 
‘o_o from Mr. Voltaire to the 
French academy on the merits of 
Shakefpeare, 320 


=— 








(a year’s) .throvgh France | 














































BE xX. 

Letter to Geo. Harding, efq.'on a 
paffage in Mr. Steevens’s preface 
to his impreffion of Shakefpeare, 

348 

maa to the fheriffs of Briftol, 338 

——- = to Dr, Cooper on the origin 
of civil government, 395 

we——— to the duchefs of Devon- 
fhire, 3 

——— (fecond) to the duchefs of 
Devonfhire, ibid. 

to a young nobleman on his: 
late nuptials, 398 

=————= to the earl of Chatham, con- 
cerning his fpeech and motion in 
the houfe of lords, 470 

Letters on female education, 60 

‘'———-—- from the marquis of Mont- 
calm, , 315 

=————~ (two) to the rev. Thomas 
Coke, LL. D. 319 

— from the late abp. Herring 
to Wm. Duncombe, efq. 359 

——— of pope Clement XIV. vol. 








IIk. 383 
———-— from the ifland of Teneriffe, 
&c. 439 
——— (a feries of) to Soame Je- 
nyns, efq. 4g2 
Lettre a M, Defenfans a Mad. Mon- 
tagu, 79 
Life of David Hume, efq. 222 
Liow (the) extricated, afable, 232 


Litchfield and Coventry (bp. of). See 
Faft Sermons. 

Locke's works, 8th edit. 352 

Lott’r account of propofals made for 
the benefit of his majefty’s navy, 


160 
Love, dictionary of, , 80 
Lounge, a monftrous good, 390 


Louvo7, memoirs of the marchionefs 
Ce, 3°93 
M: , 

Maclaine’s (Dr.) letters to Soame 
_Jenyn’s, efq. on‘his- View of the 
internal evidence of Chriftianity, 
452 

Mac Mahon’s candour 4nd good-na- 
ture of Englifhmeén exemplified, 


&c. 476 
' Madge’s addrefs to Chriftopher 
Twift-wit, efq. 234 
_ Manners of Paphos, 472 


Marai’s (Dr ) eflay on gleets, &c. 


79 
Marriott (Mr.) See Faft'Sermons. 
Mar yat’s 












—> 








a ma 


Marryat’s (Dr.) art of healing, 159 
Martyn’s addrefs to the inhabitants 
of St, Anne, Weftminfter, 249 
Maiter of agiftment tythe of unpro- 
fitable ftock, 477 
Medical inftru€tions towards the 
prevention and cure of difeafes pe- 
culiar to women, 277 
Medicine, of the improvement of,79 
Melmoth’s fublime and beautiful of 
{cripture, 252 
Memoirs (hiftorical) of the author of 
the Henriade, 445135 
om————= Of the life and works of 
Geo, Edwards, F.R.A.S,. 80 
om—r— of the marchionefs de Lou- 
voi, 303 
Metallurgic chymiftry, 338 
Mild punifthments found policy, 65 
Miller's illaftration of the fexual fy 





fiem of Linnzus, ae 
Mifcellaneous works of Tim. Bob- 
bin, :' ~ 80 
—~aeeene Of the late earl 

. of Chefterfield, 188, 342 
onody to the memory of the duch- 
efs of Northumberland, 1538 


Monftrous (a) good lounge, 390 
Mountain's poetical reveries, ibid. 
We 5 
Narrative of faéts relating to the 
exchange of prifoners at the Ce- 
dars, . 15t 
New paradife of dainty devifes, 232 
Nummus {plendidus, 314 
O 


Objfervations in a journey to Paris, 

140 
(additional) on the na- 
ture and value of civil liberty, 142 











om on popular antiquities, 
" 290 

wns ON fevers, &c. 395 
———-—— on the volcanoes of the 
Two Sicilies, 465 
Gde to dragon, 234 
Odes (fix) prefented to Mrs. Macau- 
lay, 389 


O;/ the improvement of medicine in 
Londony on the bafis of public 
good, 79 

Ogilvie’s(Dr.) Rona, apoem, 81 

Old ballads hiftorical and narrative, 


313 
=——— ferpent’s reply to the elerical 
eel, 390 


Oratio de re medica, &c. 473 





Ba: 3 
Overbury (fir Thomas), a tragedy, 
360 
P. | 
. Panegyrical (a) effay, 38q 


Paraphrafe and notes on the epiftles 
of St. Paul to the Galatians and 
Ephefians, 125 

Peace the beft policy, 15% 

Pearce's(bp.) commentary on’ the 
four evangelifts and the A&s of 
the Apoftiles, 109, 196, 24% 

Pennington’s (lady) child’s condtic- 
tor, 460 

Penrofe. See Faft Sermons. 

Philofophical tranfa@tions, vol. LXVF. 
part IT. 181, 256, 932 

o———-——— difquifitions on the 
Chriftian religion, 394. 

Pieces written by M, Falconet and 
M. Diderot on fculpture in gene= 
ral, &c. 398 

Poematga Latine partim fcripta, par- 
tim redita: a G. Wakefield, 313 

Poems fuppofed to have been writ- 

ten at Briftol by Tho. Rowley, 38 


ae by Mrs. Eliz. Fell,’ 389 
Poetical excurfions in the “Me of 

Wight, 233 
meme FeVEriCs, ~ 390 
———— epiftle ‘to fir Jofhua Rey- 

nolds, rs ibid. 
——-— amufements at a villa near 

Bath, vol. Itt. 472 
Political \amentations, 315 
Polly, an opera, 473 
Popular antiquities, ohfervations on, 


290 
Porteous’s (Dr.) fermon before the 
fons of the clergy, May 9, 1776, 


235 
Preceptor, or counfellor of human 
life, 239 


Price’s (Dr.) notion’ of the nature of 
civil liberty fhewn to be contra- 
di€tory to reafon and {cripture, 73 


w—— additional obfervations 6n the 
nature of civil liberty, 142 
letter ta, 232 





Prieftley’s (Dr.) experfments and-ob- 
fervations on air, vol. III. 274 
Prophecy, a poem, 391 
Purfuit after happinefs, a poem, 1.5% 
Pyle's four fermons on the good Sa- 
maritan and the nature of Chrift’s 
kingdom, 75 


R ° 
Radcliff (Mr.) See Faft Sermons. 
Ramfay’s 
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Ram/fay’s (Allan), gentle thepherd 
done into Englifh, 472 
Ranelagh, a poem, 390 
Ra/pe’s wanflation of Ferber’s tra- 
vels, 169 
-— tranflation of baron Born’s 
travels, 280 
Rawilins’s fecond differtation on he- 
retical opinions, 318 
Reafous for the lace increafe of the 


poor-rates, 151 
Refleétions. on ufary, 232 
Religion, a poem, 391 
Reliques of genius, 400 


Reports, of thefociety for the reco- 
~_yery of perfons apparently drown- 


ed, 480 
Review of the civil wars in Ireland, 
) 445 

Rights of fovereignty afferted, 472 


Robertfor's (Dr.) hiftory of America, 
40% 

Rabinfon’s peace the bef policy, 151 
Roug, a poem, $1 
Rofe’s tranfactions of the Britifh far- 
mer’s accomptant, 30 
Rudiments of war, 476 
Rutty’s (Dr.) fpiritual diary, &c, 204 
Ryan’s celiques of genius, 400 
Ryland’s ae 2.39 
Sandeman’s honour, of marriage op- 
pofed to all impurities, 157 
Savage's Sir Thomas Overbury, 160 








Scoich preacher, vol. IT. 393 
Sentimental, difcourfes, 166 
- - and practical theology, 
ek 392 
Sentiments on education, 479 


Seraglio (the), 9 
Sermou.on the religious obfervation 
of the Lord’s day, 96 
preached im a country 
church, 134 
mene, Vifitation, before the abp. 
of Canterbury, at Cliff church,155 
aoe preached before the gentle- 
men.of Somerietthire, ibid. 
o—ewee— preached in Newgate, 1°6 
omoneee before the fons of the clergy, 
23 
wae before the houfe of lords, 
Jan- 30, 1775s 2.36 





nome at the confecration of the | 


bp. of Chefter, 316 
o=mmemmm before the governor’s of Ad- 
denbrooke’s hofpital, Cambridge, 
ibid, 








E X. 


Sermon (aftize) at Winchefter, 474 
=———-—~ at the confecration of the 
bp. of Oxford, ibid. 
———— at Sahker’s hall, ibid, 
Sermons preached by bp. Hurd at 
Lincoin’s Inn chapel, 20 
———--—— (four), on the good Samari- 
tan, &c. 75 
————= (biographical), 317 
——-— on the general faft, Dec. 13, 
1776. See Faft Sermons. 
Short effay.on Rev. i. 19, 77 
—— ftrictures on Soame Jenyns’s 
view of the internal eyidence of 
the Chriftian religion, . 357 
Shrubfole’s Chriftian memoirs, 313 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a tragedy,160 
Six ‘odes prefented to Mrs. Macau- 
lay, 389 
Sketch of the ceconomy of divine 
providence, &c, 77 
Smith s(Dr- Wm.) mild pynifaments 
found policy, 65 
— (Dr. Hugh) treatife on the 
ule and abufe of minejal .waters, 
474, 
Solitude in imprifonment, 71 
Soulés’s method for attaining the 
French language, 479 
Speech (a) to the people of England, 
315 
*Sguire Randal’s_ excurfion -round 
London, 160 
Stebbing (Dr.). See Faff Sermons. 
Sirifures on Soame Jenyn’s view 
of the interna] evidence of the 
Chriftian religion, 157 
Sirutt’s Chronicle of England, vol. 1. 





Stuart's (Dr.) fen of Sullivan’s 
le€tures’ on the conftitution and 
laws of England, | 49 

Sturges’s fermon at the confecration 
of the bp. of Oxford, ee 47: 

Sublime 4nd beautiful of Scripture, 

: 25% 

Survey o€ the poft roads between 


London and Edinburgh, 64 
apa - 
Theodofius to Conftantia, 233 


Thickneffe’s year*s journey through 
France and pact of Spain, 449 
Thomas's two letters to the rev. 
Thomas Coke, LL, D, 319 
Thoughts (free) on quacks, &c. 159 
Tim Bobbin’s mifcellancous works, 
30 

““Topham's 
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Topham’s addrefs to Edm. Burke, charge brought againft inocula. 
efq. 47° tion, 23 


Travels through Italy, 169 
— through the Bannat of Te- 
mefwar, é&c. 280 
~——-— through Spain and Postugal, 
426 

Treatife on the management of preg- 
nant women, 234 
—-—— on the ufe and abufeof mi- 
neral waters, 474 

Vv. 

Venus attiring the Graces, 390 
Fiaggiana, or remarks on the build- 





ings, pictares,&c.ofRome, 431% 
Vifion of prophecy, 398 


Voyage round the world in the Re- 


folution, 211, 295, 370° 

Ufury, reflections on, 232 
Ww. 

Wakefield's poemata, 313 


Wandesforde’s (fir Chriftopher) book 
of inftru€tions to his fon, 320 
Warren's (Dr.) fermen before the 
governors of Addenbrooke’s hof- 
pital, Cambridge, 316 
Warwick's right of fovereignty af- 
ferted, 472 
Watkinfon's (Dr.) examination of the 


Watfon’s (Dr.) Hiftory of the et 
of Philip 11. of Spain, 12, 126 
Way tobe rich and refpectable, 159 
Wells's religion, a poem, 39% 
Wefley’s calm addrefs to the inhabi- 
tants of England, 232 
White's (Charles) treatife on the 
management of pregnant women, 


"39 
—--—=— (R.) obfervations on fevers, 
Sc. 395° 


Willet’s fketch of the ceconomy of 
divine providence with refpect to 
religion amongft mankind, 77 

Wilkams’s Chriftian hiftory, 39% 

Willis's (Dr.). matter of agiftment 
tithe of unprofitable ftock, 477 

Wittenham-hall, a poem, 23% 

Works-of John Locke, 8th edit. 352 

Worfley (Mr.) See Faft Sermons. 

Written law the fecurity and happi- 


nefs of a free ftate, 35% 
¥.* 
Yorick's tkull, 479 
Z 
Zeal in religion defended, 319 


INDEX to trout FOREIGN ARTICLES, 


AiCouNT of pra@tical cafes of 
the gout, &c. by Dr, Peitch, 

(Geiman), p-71 
—a———— (a2 new and concife) of 
the prefent conftitution of the 
union of evangelic Lutheran bre- 
thren (German), 148 
Ami ({\') du peuple Francois, 385 
Arréts (les) d’amours, &¢. par Mar- 
tial d’ Auvergne, 352 
Art (I) de ta teinture des fils & e- 
toffes de coton, 337 
Bibliothece Cafanatenfis catalogus 
librorum, 469 
Capitulation pour le regiment Suiffe 
au fervice du roy de Sardigne, 72 
Contributions to the art of war, by 
N. J. Holtermann (German), 149 
Cours de phyfique, par Pabbé Sauri, 
467 

De generis humani varietate nativa, 
q12 

Delle numerofe morti dei bambini, 
Diff. Acad. del S. D. G, Verardo 
Zeviani Aletofilo, 488 





Defcrizzione della Sardegna, 386 
Di&ionnaire des origines, 469 


Difcours fur les progrés de fa langue 
é& de la literature Francoife, par 
Vabbé Aubert, 149 

Difcuffion de Yordre profond & de 
Pordre mince, pat M, Fournier 
Choifi, 72 

Dizionario iftrutivo per la vita civile, 
tome I. ibid. 

Dottrina (ia) degli azzardi, 7 

Elementa bhiftorie Germanice, edita 
a Jo. Mich. Lorenz, 227 

Eloge de cardinal George d’Amboife, 
par M. de Sacy, 468 

Epifcopis (de) & inferioribus przlatis 
tractatus abfolutifiimus, &c. 337 

E/prit (V") des ufages & des coutumes 
des différent peuples, par M. de 
Meunier, 7t 

—-—— de M. Saurin, 230 

Effai géometrique & pratique fur 

Parchite@ure navale, par M. Vial 

de Clairbois, | ibid, 
——ae fur la fanté & fur education 
médici- 
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. mnedicinate, des, filles deftinées au 
marriage, par M. Venc!, M. D.312 


D. 


Efais politiquesfur Vaurorité & les. 


richeffes que le clergé f€culjer & 
régulier Ont acquifes depuis leur 
etabliffement, . 388 
Etat préfent du royaume de Portu- 
gal, 147 
Glofaria Greca minora & alia anec- 
dota Greca, 469 
Hiffoire de Loango, Kacongo, &c. 
par Pabbé Proyart, 
des plantes vénéneufes de la 

Suiffe, par M. Vicat, 312 
Hottinge,2 (Jo. Jac.) difputatio Stol- 
piana de fenfu honefti, 388 
Hymne au foliel, 468 
Icones rerum naturalium quas in iti- 
mere orientali dipingi curavit P. 
Forfke!}, - -¥§0 
Idée fommaire ou vue générale du 
fyfteme phyfic & metaphyfique de 
M. Needham, 230 
Feu (le) du triftrac, 231 
Inftrudion paftorale de Varchevéque 
de Lyon, 228 
amen ———— familicere fur Peducation 
des vers a foie, 312 


Infiru€ions que Je roi de France a 


fait expedier pour regler provi- 
foirement lexercife de fes troupes 
d’infanterie, 72 
Jntroduétion 4 Vhiftoire naturelle & 
a la géographie phyfique de |’E- 
{pagne, 313 
Itinéraire des routes les plus fre- 
quentées, 150 
Les a propos de focié:é & les a pro- 
pos de la folie, 149 
Letire d’un medecin de Montpelier 
fur la medicine veterinaire, 313 
o————— (feconde) contenant la bi- 
bliotheque veterinaire, ibid, 
——~——-—- paftorale. de l’evéque de 
Lefcar, 468 
Lettres de Madame Sevigné, 312 
Manuel, ow journée militaire, 229 
Médecin (\e) mainittre de la nature, 
par Jof. Fr. Carrere, 149 
Memoire fur les maladies épidé- 
miques gu’occafionne o:dinaire- 
ment ledeffechement des marais, 
par M. Fournier Choif, 72 
pom ———— fur la cours de eaux, &¢. 231 
Nova Chreftomathia tragica Graco- 
Latina, 312 
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_ , volkommen te leeren, 


E xX, 


Nouveaux. elémens *d’architeure, 
par le fieur Panferon, 149 
Nuova raccojta delle monete e zec- 
- che d'Italia, diG. Ant. Frizzi, 388 
Odjfervaciones aftronomicas hechas 
en Cadix, 269 
Objervationes medice quas collegit 
Meich. Ad. Weickard, “98 
Obfervaiions fur les maladies des 
Negres, 72 
Ocuwres diverfes de M. le Compte 
d’ Albou, 149 
Opu/fculi di fifica animale e vegeta - 
bile dell’ abbate Spallanzani, 71% 
Potme fur la pitié, par M. Trefféol, 
ibid. 

Polonis (de) Latine doétis, Audctore 
C. H, From!ero, 150 
Récherches phytiques fur ja nature 
de Pair nitreux, &c. 468 
Recueil de memoires & d’obferva- 
tions fur la formation & le fabri- 
cation du falpétre, 235 
——a——= des arrétes de M. le Pré- 
mier Prefident Lamoignon, 3387 
Romances, par M. Berquin, 467 
Schets geheele verlofing gefchekt 
van derfelven grondbeginz ‘elen 
7% 
Teoremas problemas para examinar i 
' faber ufar qualefquiera aquas mi- 
nerales, por D. Ant, Capdevila, 388 
Tefiament fpirituel, ibid. 
Théorie des traités de commerce en- 
tre les nations, par M. Bouchaud, 
308 

Tie’ke’s contributions to the military 
fcience, and the hiftory of the war 
in 1756—1763 (German), 238 
Traité théorique fur les maladies 
épidemiques, &c. par M, te Brun, 


7% 


"== fur Ja conftru€tion de vaiffeaux, 


&c. par le compte du Maitz de 
Goimpy, 230 
—— de l’eau-benite, par P. Nich, 
Collin, 463 
Treatife (a) on the theory neceffary 
in mining (German), 149 
Veglione (il), Baccanale di Ant, Friz- 
zi, 388 
Viace de Efpanna di Don Ant, 
Pontz, tom, I.—IV. 337 
Vues Economiques fur les moulins & 
preffioirs d’huile d’oiives, ibid. 
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